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The liqueur you prefer ap to be offered 
oe 
Drambuie 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD YORK PLACE EDINBURGH 


bs * - things that mean Jo muUc 


$: uperb fa ndkerchiefs 


Finest French and Irish Linen 
WAYS IN STOCK AT 


THE WHITE HOUSE 





pollinaris is the natural 


mixer with Scotch... 


ask for a Scotch and P OLLY 
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& OP, BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
aS) Bhi TABLE SALT AND PEPPER MANUFACTURERS + CEREBOS LTD 











Liehfraumilch) } rar i gold-lettered bottle 


Sole Importers: Fickus Courtenay & Co. Ltd., 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 
































DAVIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 


Continue to pay 


13 %per annum 


incerest on deposit for the eighth year in succession 
with 4°. added annually on each £500 unit 


Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
INVESTMENT DEPT. ILD., DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 




















A drop on your handkerchief 

Avoid colds-breathe by day and on your pillow 
by night will give you 24-hour 

VA p e X protection. The value of 
VAPEX has been proved in every 


inhalant epidemic during 


the last thirty years. 


From your chemist. From your Chemist 3/- 














From the traditional home of Cyder 


WHITEWAY’S 


DEVON CYDER 


NOW ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANS! 



























































ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


UNITED BRITISH cowavre 


BYRON HOUSE, 7/9, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


See Frontispiece 
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Mellow music and good mature port are perfect 
partners. And Partners’ is that perfect port from 
Sandeman that is still most harmoniously priced 
at 19/6 a bottle. A smooth and kindly port of this 
calibre is for drinking at any time, in whatever 
kind of glass you like. Use your own judgement 
—take your Partners’ whenever you please. 
PARTNERS’- FINEST RUBY 19/6 


VINTAGE RESERVE 21/6 
THREE STAR- RUBY OR TAWNY 16/6 
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covrttin A Rose for Christmas at Garrard 


A Rose isa flower of rare 
beauty and, like the rose, 
jewellery from Garrard 
possesses that rare quality of 
beauty which captivates 
every heart. Here you will 
find modern jewellery 
designed and executed by 
craftsmen at their brilliant 
best. Exquisite jewellery: 
elegant silver: outstanding 
watches: whatever gift you 
have in mind this Christmas 
you will find it at Garrard 
where tradition and 


craftsmanship go hand in 





hand to create exquisite 


modern jewellery. 


A free catalogue 
of gifts is available 
on request. 


C4204 
Sterling Silver Engined Turned 
Toilet Set « omprising: 
| Hair Brush 1 Cloth Brush 
1 Hand Mirror 1 Comb 
£45.5.0. 

Six piece set with Hat Brush and 
additional Hair Brush. 

£66.10.0. 


“STREAMLIGHT” Lighter 

New slender elegance exclusive to 
Garrard. In 9 ct. gold or sterling 
silver. Various engine-turned 

surface finishes available 

9 ct. gold £50.0.0. 
Silver £15.0.0. 





C4248 
Lizard handbag, lined suede, 
length 10} ins. Colours: Black, Navy, 
Natural, Mink and Red. 
£9.7.6. 
C4256 
Vanity Case, Engine Turned 
Sterling 
Size Silver 9 ct. Gold 
24 ins. sq. £16. 5. 0. £75. 0. 0. 
2? ins. sq. £17. 5. 0. £81. 10. 0 
3 ins. sq. £18. 10. 0 £90. 0.0 
C4202 
Six Steak knives with Staghorn 
Handles and rustless steel mirror 
blades in case. 
£5.0.0. 


GARRARD 


Crown Jewellers 





112 REGENT STREET: W1 
Tel: REGent 3021 (11 lines) 





Elsted Unity was just a week old when 

this picture was taken. She isa 

pedigree Ayrshire calf in the herd of Mr. Sharson 
of Elsted Manor Farms Lid., Midhurst, Sussez. 
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ELSTED UNITY IS’ 
A STEEL-AGE BABY 


LSTED UNITY is a pedigree Ayrshire calf, 
F a liquid-eyed, level-backed lovely, grow- 
ing up in a world where calves have never 
been so well-housed or so well fed. Largely 
because it is a world of steel. 

Steel makes the bucket she is weaned with, 
the covered yard that shelters her from the 
weather, the machinery that makes her 
decorticated cotton cake and her nice smelly 
silage. And steel in one form or another is at 
work all over the farm, turning the soil or 
making a tilth, harvesting fodder crops, 
drying grain. 

Steel does so many jobs so well, because it 
can take so many foryms—now resilient in a 
spring, now hard and tough in a plough- 


share, now workable and readily shaped so 
that it can be pressed into a tractor cowling. 

Britain’s steel industry is more than equal 
to the demands made on it, not only by 
farming, but by the economy as a whole. It 
turns out as much as 730 Ib. of steel a year 
for every man,’ woman and child in the 
country—plus a generous margin for export. 
The secret of the industry’s vitality is a 
readiness to adopt new methods and install 
new plant, whenever this can lead to greater 
efficiency, or give greater flexibility in meet- 
ing the needs of other industries. 


THIS IS THE STEEL AGE 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Giant liners . . . huge tankers . . . humble cargo ships . . . sleek warships. . . names that make 


history. All brought to life by the hands of the men at Clydebank. Men born with the inherited 
and priceless skill of generations. Men in whose hands the finest tools and techniques of our age 
are applied with such sureness and thoroughness that ships are fashioned with the indelible 


birthmark . . . ‘CLYDEBANK BUILT.’ 


JOHN BROWN 


& CO. (CLYDEBANK) LTD., SCOTLAND 


THE BIRTH PLACE OF GREAT SHIPS 



























DICE LOADED 

IN FAVOUR OF WELDED 
AND DRAWN WELDED 
STAINLESS STEEL TUBES 


Accles & Pollock prepare to gambol 
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CAN YOU —- IM NOT AS BUND 
SEE WHAT umes fill | ASALL THAT! = === 
THIS PICTURE HAS |~ | 11 | —AT LEAST 3 SIXES | | 
TO DO WITH STAINLESS | ON ONE DICE. JUST TO THINK 
STEEL TUBES ? an | I'VE PROMISED TO 
Ait | ib ott 
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(Illustration by unknown artist, circa 1850, 


modified to bring it up-to-date). 
! 


IF it were not for the well-known fact that nobody (except the Directors of 


Accles & Pollock) ever 


reads advertisements we should now be in the difficult position of explaining what this one is all 
about. As it is, all we need do is to state clearly what the Directors would like to read. HERE IT IS!- 
For a long time past Accles & Pollock (sometimes miscalled Pickles & Wallop, Anchors & 
Poppycock etc. etc.) have been known as skilled makers, manipulators and fabricators of cold- 


drawn seamless precision steel tubes. The Directors would like all fifty- 
two million of you to know that, not only are they the country’s largest 
producers of seamless stainless steel tubes but that they are also 


the leading makers of WELDED ana DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS 
steel tubes. For many purposes, WELDED ana DRAWN WELDED stain- 


less tubes offer considerable economic advantages. 





We should be most obliged if all manufacturers — potential users of 
stainless steel tubes — would sign the affidavit alongside for the Directors— 


Tew #15 


We_I the undersigned hereby 
declare that I/We have read 
and nearly/fully understood 
Accles & Pollock’s Directors 

statement about Stainless 

Steel Tubes and would like a 
technical booklet about them 

(the tubes, not the Directors). 


Accles & Pollock Ltd 


Oldbury, Birmingham. AQ) commen 
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For ‘double’ happiness give. . . 


‘69’ the warm-hearted whisky for Christmas ‘61’ 
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he was the goddess UML off course 
yo wah Fe t 





Be sure. Make the same choice as Aphrodite for the 


realization of your greatest expectations...... 


tPF PRS 


The Isle that presents something new, something really 
different, packed with colourful places of interest ; Gateway 
to the Holy Land; Birthplace of St. Barnabas; Abounding 
in classical and medieval antiquities, with an impressive 
Crusader fortress on every mountain peak; The land of 
eternal spring; 340 days of bright health-bringing sunshine 
yearly ; Modern hotels and Cypriots’ traditional hospitality, 


plus a low cost of living. 





Information: 
Cyprus Tourist Office, 
Nicosia 
or 
The Office of the High Commissioner, 
Republic of Cyprus, 
168, Regent Street, 
LONDON, W.1. (Tel. REGent 6651) 
or 


Aerial view of Kyrenia Your Travel Agent. 


THE PEARL ISLAND OF THE MEDITERRANEAN | 
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HER COURAGE JUSTIFIED BY A MOST SUCCESSFUL TOUR OF WEST AFRICA: H.M. THE QUEEN, HOME AGAIN. 


The Queen returned on December 6 from a successful tour of West Africa. 
From the great heat of Dakar the Queen faced the cold of England at London 
Airport, when the B.O.A.C. 707 jet liner @puched-down at 6.21 p.m. and she 
was met by the Prime Minister. The tour, which started under a shadow of 
doubt and anxiety, was full of touching and memorable moments. Ghana’s 


greeting was superbly organised and on a level that could not possibly be 
approached by the countries she visited afterwards. Nevertheless, there was 
uninhibited gratitude to the Queen throughout the tour. Memories will linger 
and the tour of Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip has done much to promote 


greater understanding between our island and the new countries of West Africa. 


Postage—Inland, 4}d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. ( These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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WEEK or two ago I wrote on this page of the 
impact made by the Queen’s visit to Ghana 

and of the impression that the photographs of this 
young, gay, virile nation, with its remarkable but, 
by our standards, disturbingly authoritarian ruler, 
conveyed to a distant reader. To-day I cannot 
help writing of the impression made on me by 
another picture taken during the Queen’s African 
tour. It is of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Sierra Leone Parliament in Free- 
town presenting to the Queen of Sierra Leone the 
humble Address customary on such occasions as a 
result of centuries of English experience in making 
parliamentary and monarchical institutions operate 
effectively or, to put it in another way, conform to 
the requirements and characteristics of human 
nature. The institutions and constitutional habits 
worked out in this small sheltered island— 
sheltered, that is, from foreign interference by a 
geographical accident and by the valour and skill 
of generations of British seamen trained and 
disciplined by that most majestic and consistently 
beneficial of ancient ‘“‘ Establishments,” the Royal 
Navy—have now, with varying degrees of success, 
been translated to and are being applied in other 
countries in every part of the world. But nowhere, 
it would seem, are they being applied with happier 
effect than in this ancient African colony, the 
very name of whose capital is a permanent 
reminder of the noblest of all the ideals for 
which our country has stood: that men should 
be free. It stems from that decision of the 
English courts made at a time when many 
Englishmen were making fortunes from the 
ghastly trade of shipping slaves from African 
slave-raiders to transatlantic slave-owners, that 
any man, slave or otherwise, and whatever the 
colour of his skin, who set foot on English soil 
should automatically become free. Freetown was 
founded as a place where men who had become 
free as a result of this principle could live in free- 
dom, not in England only, but, under England’s 
protection, in Africa. And here, after close on 
two centuries of evolution, the practice of freedom 
and the use of free institutions appear to operate 
on men’s minds just as they do, and have long done, 
in England. Here is the answer alike to those 
who maintain, so offensively, that there is a funda- 
mental difference, arising from race or pigmenta- 
tion, that renders Africans incapable of operating 
the same institutions as ourselves, and those who, 
equally blindly though far more generously, main- 
tain that an African or any other species of man 
is automatically and instantaneously capable of 
making free institutions work merely because he is 
a man, and that those who for any reason deny 
this are guilty of colour, or some other kind of, 
prejudice. Making free institutions work, as the 
story of Sierra Leone shows, is nothing whatever 
to do with either race or colour. It is a matter of 
education and the experience and habit that 
comes from such education. Free institutions can 
never work in any community whose people have 
not learnt to be tolerant of the opinions of others 
and to be just to those who oppose them. The 
essence of democracy can be summed up in two 
phrases: “‘ I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, 
to think ye may be mistaken,”’ and “ Do unto 
others as you would be done by.”” They are very 
difficult sayings to put into practice, for the 
application neither comes easily nor naturally to 
men. It is instinctive in the human animal, 
whatever his pigmentation, to react vehemently 
and intemperately against any view strongly con- 
trary to his own and to act without justice towards 
those who for any cause he dislikes or fears. This is 
the reason why so many of the inhabitants of the 
vast and still organically un-united region, the 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Belgian Congo, are as yet unable to make a parlia- 
mentary and democratic system of government 
work without disastrous results to themselves; it 
is not because they are dark in colour or of African 
descent, but because they have never been 
educated for this difficult exercise in self-discipline. 
Before they can hope to operate such a system 
without unloosing, as they have done, murder, 
arson, rape, mutilation and genocide, they have 
to learn and teach themselves to be tolerant and 
just towards those from whom they differ. The 
people of Sierra Leone have learnt and taught 
themselves this lesson and are consequently as 
capable of making parliamentary government 
work as the people of this country—and, for all 





PRIME MINISTER OF INDEPENDENT TANGANYIKA FROM 
DECEMBER 8-9: MR. JULIUS NYERERE. 


It was on May 1 that Mr. Julius Nyerere was sworn in as 


self-government. 
T. be — ~ p~ A de 
angan: became a sovereign i 

of British trusteeship. Mr. Nyerere, who is 


I know, more so. And the picture of Sierra Leone’s 
dark-skinned Speaker, in wig and robes, presenting 
with grave courtesy and proud and assured loyalty 
his Parliament’s humble Address to Sierra Leone’s 
fair-skinned Queen, symbolised all that I have been 
trying on this page to say. Here was “ the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace."” And the words of Sir Milton Margai, 
Sierra Leone’s wise Prime Minister, conveyed the 
same truth. ‘‘ We welcome you,” he said, “ first 
and foremost as Queen of Sierra Leone, and we 
know from what we have seen and heard that 
you feel at home with us. Secondly, we receive 
your Majesty with the respect due to the Head of 
the Commonwealth, and with the importance we 
ourselves attach to this far-flung company of 
countries.” As it was put by The Times corre- 
spondent, who so movingly described the Royal 
visit to the Parliament at Freetown and “ the 


simplicity and direct warmth of the Queen’s 
welcome, backed by the united feeling of all from 
barefoot piccaninnies to the Prime Minister,” it 
was “the sense of respect and complete accord 
between Britain and Sierra Leone’’* that was 
made manifest in the occasion and that the 
speeches of the Queen and Sir Milton Margai 
expressed. That respect and accord exists because 
both peoples, different though their colouring and 
racial origins are, have learnt to behave and, 
therefore, to think in political matters in the same 
way. However diverse the particular problems 
each has to solve, they both seek to solve them by 
similar means—the practice of toleration and 
justice. 

Colour discrimination exists because people 
refuse to think. The pigmentation of men’s skins 
differentiates them from one another in nothing 
but colour. What differentiates them in behaviour 
and character is their antecedents and education. 
To maintain, as do the apostles of apartheid, that 
people should be socially segregated from one 
another merely because their skins are of a 
different shade, and that they should be criminally 
prosecuted if they infringe the rules of such 
imposed segregation, is not merely disgusting to 
anyone with a sense of justice and humanity, it is 
ridiculous. It reached the extreme depth of 
absurdity, as well as of boorish offensiveness, in the 
comments of South African newspapers on the 
charming photographs of the Queen dancing with 
President Nkrumah. It was not the President’s 
authoritarian politics that these apostles of racial 
mumbo-jumbo objected to—in their treatment of 
those differently coloured to themselves no one 
could be more authoritarian than they—but the 
colouring of his face. Equally absurd, and in its 
consequences almost as pernicious, is the kind of 
argument advanced by well-meaning persons in 
this country that because a great many people 
with dark skins want for economic reasons to settle 
in our grossly over-populated island, they should 
be allowed to do so regardless of whether there are 
decent homes available for them here, since to 
regulate their entry and that of others into the 
United Kingdom—which in the past few years 
has taken nearly a million emigrants — would 
constitute, in their case, a colour-bar and 
so be contrary to humanity and justice. To 
perpetuate, in the name of racial non-discrimi- 
nation, the kind of conditions that to-day exist 
in more than one London parish as a result 
of an uncontrolled influx of emigrants, far in 
excess of its physical capacity to absorb, is 
nothing but the doctrine of apartheid standing 
on its head. What the world needs to-day, 
black and white alike, is to rid itself of the 
habit of thinking in terms of colour altogether, 
and to judge a man, whether he be black or white, 
brown or yellow, or just a mixture of all four, 
solely by his character and capacity. Men are not 
intellectually or morally or even physically equal 
or identical to one another, though all possess an 
equal right to have their just dignity and self- 
respect regarded by their fellows. But so far as 
there is any legal differentiation between one man 
and another—and for reasons of geography, 
administration, economics and social and moral 
convenience and custom, there probably always 
will be—it ought never to be made on grounds of 
colour. Somebody once said that a black man 
was God’s image in ebony, and to object to one’s 
Maker’s handiwork merely because He has 
fashioned a fellow creature in a different shade to 
one’s own is to blaspheme against both God and 
the estate and dignity of man. 





* The Times, December 2, 1961. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF SIERRA LEONE AND GAMBIA: 
THE LAST STAGES OF THE QUEEN’S VISITS. 


(Left.) 

AN ELABORATE 
MODEL CARRIED 
THROUGH THE 
STREETS OF BATH- 
URST, CAPITAL OF 
GAMBIA, DURING THE 
LANTERN PARADE 
WHICH THE QUEEN 

WATCHED. 


(Right.) 

THE QUEEN ACCEPT- 
ING A MODEL SHIP 
WHICH WAS PRE- 
SENTED TO HER FOR 
PRINCE CHARLES IN 
MacCARTHY SQUARE, 

BATHURST. 














A CHARMING SCENE: THE MARCH PAST OF GAMBIAN INFANTS BEFORE THE QUEEN DURING CELEBRATIONS THE QUEEN WATCHING LOCAL WOMEN DRAWING WATER FROM A WELL IN A MARKET 
OF HER VISIT AT BATHURST. PLACE AT JOWARA IN GAMBIA ON DECEMBER 6. 


|= Queen is seen 

here presiding for 
the first time over the 
parliament of an in- 
dependent country in 
Africa; this happened at 
the House of Represen- 
tatives in Freetown, the 
capital of Sierra Leone, 
on December 1, the last 
day of her visit to that 
country. Later that day 
the Royal party sailed in 
Britannia to Gambia, 
where they arrived on 
December 3 for the last 
stage of their West Afri- 
can tour. They were 
greeted in Bathurst, the 
capital. with a ceremony 
in MacCarthy 


3 . N’jie, read a 
loyal address. The even- 
ing was taken up with 
an investiture, a state 
dinner on board Britan- 
nia and a display of 
colourful traditional lan- 
terns. The visit to 
Gambia ended two days 
later and the Queen flew 
back to London from 

Dakar. 


(Right.) 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
FLANKED BY PRINCE PHILIP 
AND THE SPEAKER, THE HON. 
H. BOSTON, PRESIDING OVER 
A SESSION OF THE SIERRA 
LEONE PARLIAMENT IN FREE- 

TOWN ON DECEMBER 1. 
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TANGANYIKA BECOMES THE 29TH INDEPENDENT AFRICAN STATE: THE CEREMONY 


the Prime Minister, Mr. Julius Nyerere. At midnight there had been an earlier 
ceremony in the same stadium, culminating in the taking down of the Union 
Flag and its replacement by the green, black and gold flag of Tanganyika, 
The Duke of Edinburgh had & 


. 


After a night of celebrations in the capital of Tanganyika, thousands of 
inhabitants of Dar-es-Salaam and the surrounding countryside made for the 
National Stadium on the morning of December 9 to watch the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, on behalf of the Queen, hand over the Constitutional Instruments to which was officially raised for the first time 
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ION¥ PERFORMED BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN DAR-ES-SALAAM ON DECEMBER 9. 

, | . . 
arlier y arrived that evening, and had taken part in the independence celebrations, | Governor-General, and later administered the oath to the Prime Minister and 
Union together with the Prime Minister and Mrs. Nyerere, and numerous foreign to other members of the Government. In the harbour of Dar-es-Salaam 
1yika, guests. Shortly before the ceremony shown in this photograph, the Governor. foreign naval vessels paid their tribute to the Commonwealth’s newest indepen- 


h had Sir Richard Turnbull, had taken the oath of allegiance as Tanganyika’s firs: dent member by firing a salute from their guns. 
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S I entered my drawing-room a 
voice on the radio was talking of 
the fierce indignation of the Labour 
Opposition in the House of Commons 
over what was happening in Katanga. 
For a brief moment I thought this 
must be a demonstration of Labour's 
distaste for aggression. I can put my 
hand on my heart and repeat that 
this was my first impression, though the briefest 
reflection would have told me that it could not 
be so. The Opposition was, of course, condemning 
the Government, and in particular the Lord Privy 
Seal, Mr. Heath, for failure to co-operate in the 
assault which had just been reported. Mr. Harold 
Wilson demanded full support for the United 
Nations in these operations. 


What had happened on December 5 was, 
according to an announcement of the United 
Nations, that its forces had broken a road- 
block on the highway to Elisabethville and beaten 
off a Katangan assault on its headquarters in the 
city. On the Katangan 
side it was asserted that it 
was the United Nations who 
had been the aggressors. 
The losses on the side of 
Katanga were much the 
heavier, though light by 
the standard of what we 
regard as warfare. What 
was abundantly clear is 
that the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations was 
in a determined mood, 
since he had handed over 
control to the military 
command of the Indian 
Brigadier Raja. Wild scenes 
of panic followed. There 
was even a suggestion that 
the Government had fied, 
but this was exaggeration 
of a familiar kind. 


The majority of the 
troops in action were Indian 
Gurkhas, formidable 
fighters and far better 
trained than most of those 
in the Congo. Theirs not 
to reason why, and they 
are ever ready to do and 
die in unquestioning obedi- 
ence to orders. On the 
whole it must be said that 
the United Nations forces 
seem to the outside 
observer to have been 
singularly inefficient in the 
majority, judged by the 
results attaimed over a 
long period. We are, how- 
ever, so much in the dark 
over policy, motives, and 
even performances that it 
is difficult to judge why 
this should have been the 
case or to prophesy 
whether it will continue. 


On the following day, 
December 6, the action 
developed further. A 
powerful force of jet air- 
craft, Swedish and Indian 
in equal strength, carried 
out heavy attacks, as the 
result of which all the 
Katangan aircraft—only 
one of which was of 
military type—were des- 
troyed and a number of 
bridges were cut in order 
to isolate Elisabethville. 
In face of this threat, Mr. Tshombe decided to 
return from Paris instead of proceeding to South 
America for a Moral Rearmament Conference, 
which would have been a somewhat odd excursion 
at a time like this even had there been no fresh 
outbreak of fighting. In actions of this sort it is 
impossible to assess casualties, but it is probable 
that they added appreciably to the list previously 
reported. 


An appeal has been lodged with the Inter- 
national Red Cross on the ground that forces of the 
United Nations had by their mortar fire killed two 
children and wounded fourteen women in a lorry 
marked with the Red Cross. All in all, the tale is 
grisly, but nothing to what it is likely to be in the 
near future unless an accommodation is reached. 
One of the problems is the number of tribesmen 
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engaged on the side of the Government of Katanga, 
but primitive in ideas, doubtful as to motives, 
and more doubtful still as regards the whole- 
heartedness of their allegiance to Mr. Tshombe 
and their willingness to accept his control and obey 
his orders. It looks likely that his power over them 
is limited and spasmodic, but once again we are 
faced by a for of war through which it is difficult 
to penetrate. 


One element of the situation is clear as crystal. 
The United States Administration is wholly in 
favour of the operations undertaken by the United 
Nations. It is increasing its support by providing 
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a number of troop-carriers. If there are any doubts 
in the White House or in the Pentagon, they are 
not allowed to emerge. The policy has, anyhow, 
the merit of consistency, because in the last 
offensive against Katanga Washington led the 
way. We must wonder what another Democrat 
President, Woodrow Wilson, would have to say to 
it all. It seems to me equally apparent that the 
British Government is opposed to the venture. 
A statement from our Embassy denied this, but the 
wording in itself sufficed to show that there are 
wide differences. 


“The view of the Government is that the 
United Nations should try continually to achieve 
conciliation beiween the two sides in the Congo.” 
Thus the Lord Privy Seal in the Commons. He 
went on to say that their forces were entitled to 
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protect themselves, but that they 
had not been relieved of their obliga- 
tions to refrain from seeking a political 
solution by force. I will not say that 
this is what they are doing, though it 
looks like it, but it is very much what 
its spokesmen are saying, especially 
the Americans. What, as a boy whose 
vocabulary was largely formed by 
Ulster grooms, I should have called ‘‘ ould guff” 
has been too prevalent in this business. 


The United Nations should look back on its 
history. It started with considerable éclat, which, 
however, was quickly dissipated. (That shocking 
speech in London by Vishinsky was delivered 
before it had begun to function.) However, its 
prestige gradually rose again and finally reached 
great heights. If it were less sincere and more 
given to intrigue than the League, it was also 
distinctively more effective. Some say that it 
need not fear the consequences of any action now 
taken, however incautious this may be to the 
older nationalities, Euro- 
pean or of European origin, 
because it will have the 
overwhelming support of 
the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. May not this state of 
affairs become intolerable 
to a great power or several 
great powers and thus lead 
to a shocking disaster ? 


To put it as succinctly 
as I can, it seems to me that 
the United Nations is now 
engaged in a_ military 
campaign—with the odds 
about two to one that it 
started the attack—in 
which it is strongly backed 
by the United States 
Government but not in any 
way by the British Govern- 
ment. It is, in fact, clear 
that we are essentially 
opposed to the methodsand 
indeed the aims which are 
being pursued in the Congo. 
This is a difficult situation 
and one which accounts for 
the extremely guarded 
announcements which have 
been made and makes 
reproaches that we have 
failed to speak out some- 
what unfair. The United 
States is not only the 
greatest power on the side 
of freedom and its strongest 
buckler; it is also our best 
and most considerate 
friend. 


Yet one could wish for a 
forthright statement, even 
while knowing it to be 
virtually impossible. The 
United Nations is fulfilling 
a role the precise opposite 
of that in Korea, going to 
war with a province which 
does not even seek complete 
independence but only a 
settlement with its former 
overlord, and this is an aspi- 
ration which it was founded 
to support, its main object 
after that of avoiding war 
of any kind. As the signs 
point, it is beginning tolook 
as though the complete 
subjection of Katangais the 
only final goal that will con- 
tent it. The new Secretary- 
General would appear to have gone back to the only 
aberration which marred the record of his great and 
deeply regretted predecessor and led to his untimely 
death. The United States is according him its full 
support, perhaps even urging him on. These words 
are written with as much sincerity and objectivity 
as their writer can muster. We oppose this policy 
but cannot say so except in an extremely guarded 
manner. I am not prepared to say that Mr. 
Tshombe has always been reasonable, and I admit 
that he has often been hard to deal with, but I am 
convinced that he is a better friend to us and to 
freedom than the Government of the Congo. On 
the other hand, it is a moral certainty that our 
representations behind the scenes are a great deal 
stronger than any we have felt it possible to make 
known. I sincerely hope they will be continued 
and will achieve some measure of success. 
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S I entered my drawing-room 


voice on the radio was talking a A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
KATANGA MORE PUZZLING THAN EVER. 


the fierce indignation of the Labour 
Opposition in the House of Commons 
over what was happening in Katanga. 
For a brief moment I thought this 
must be a demonstration of Labour's 
distaste for aggression. I can put my 
hand on my heart and repeat that 
this was my first impression, though the briefest 
reflection would have told me that it could not 
be so. The Opposition was, of course, condemning 
the Government, and in particular the Lord Privy 
Seal, Mr. Heath, for failure to co-operate in the 
assault which had just been reported. Mr. Harold 
Wilson demanded full support for the United 
Nations in these operations. 


What had happened on December 5 was, 
according to an announcement of the United 
Nations, that its forces had broken a road- 
block on the highway to Elisabethville and beaten 
off a Katangan assault on its headquarters in the 
city. On the Katangan 
side it was asserted that it 
was the United Nations who 
had been the aggressors. 
The losses on the side of 
Katanga were much the 
heavier, though light by 
the standard of what we 
regard as warfare. What 
was abundantly clear is 
that the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations was 
in a determined mood, 
since he had handed over 
control to the military 
command of the Indian 
Brigadier Raja. Wild scenes 
of panic followed. There 
was even a suggestion that 
the Government had fied, 
but this was exaggeration 
of a familiar kind. 


The majority of the 
troops in action were Indian 
Gurkhas, formidable 
fighters and far better 
trained than most of those 
in the Congo. Theirs not 
to reason why, and they 
are ever ready to do and 
die in unquestioning obedi- 
ence to orders. On the 
whole it must be said that 
the United Nations forces 
seem to the outside 
observer to have been 
singularly inefficient in the 
majority, judged by the 
results attained over a 
long period. We are, how- 
ever, so much in the dark 
over policy, motives, and 
even performances that it 
is difficult to judge why 
this should have been the 
case or to prophesy 
whether it will continue. 


On the following day, 
December 6, the action 
developed further. A 
powerful force of jet air- 
craft, Swedish and Indian 
in equal strength, carried 
out heavy attacks, as the 
result of which all the 
Katangan aircraft—only 
one of which was of 
military type—were des- 
troyed and a number of 
bridges were cut in order 
to isolate Elisabethville. 
In face of this threat, Mr. Tshombe decided to 
return from Paris instead of proceeding to South 
America for a Moral Rearmament Conference, 
which would have been a somewhat odd excursion 
at a time like this even had there been no fresh 
outbreak of fighting. In actions of this sort it is 
impossible to assess casualties, but it is probable 
that they added appreciably to the list previously 
reported. 


An appeal has been lodged with the Inter- 
national Red Cross on the ground that forces of the 
United Nations had by their mortar fire killed two 
children and wounded fourteen women in a lorry 
marked with the Red Cross. All in all, the tale is 
grisly, but nothing to what it is likely to be in the 
near future unless an accommodation is reached. 
One of the problems is the number of tribesmen 
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engaged on the side of the Government of Katanga, 
but primitive in ideas, doubtful as to motives, 
and more doubtful still as regards the whole- 
heartedness of their allegiance to Mr. Tshombe 
and their willingness to accept his control and obey 
his orders. It looks likely that his power over them 
is limited and spasmodic, but once again we are 
faced by a fog of war through which it is difficult 
to penetrate. 


One element of the situation is clear as crystal. 
The United States Administration is wholly in 
favour of the operations undertaken by the United 
Nations. It is increasing its support by providing 
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a number of troop-carriers. If there are any doubts 
in the White House or in the Pentagon, they are 
not allowed to emerge. The policy has, anyhow, 
the merit of consistency, because in the last 
offensive against Katanga Washington led the 
way. We must wonder what another Democrat 
President, Woodrow Wilson, would have to say to 
it all. It seems to me equally apparent that the 
British Government is opposed to the venture. 
A statement from our Embassy denied this, but the 
wording in itself sufficed to show that there are 
wide differences. 


“The view of the Government is that the 
United Nations should try continually to achieve 
conciliation beiween the two sides in the Congo.” 
Thus the Lord Privy Seal in the Commons. He 
went on to say that their forces were entitled to 
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protect themselves, but that they 
had not been relieved of their obliga- 
tions to refrain from seeking a political 
solution by force. I will not say that 
this is what they are doing, though it 
looks like it, but it is very much what 
its spokesmen are saying, especially 
the Americans. What, as a boy whose 
vocabulary was largely formed by 
Ulster grooms, I should have called “ould guff”’ 
has been too prevalent in this business. 


The United Nations should look back on its 
history. It started with considerable éclat, which, 
however, was quickly dissipated. (That shocking 
speech in London by Vishinsky was delivered 
before it had begun to function.) However, its 
prestige gradually rose again and finally reached 
great heights. If it were less sincere and more 
given to intrigue than the League, it was also 
distinctively more effective. Some say that it 
need not fear the consequences of any action now 
taken, however incautious this may be to the 
older nationalities, Euro- 
pean or of European origin, 
because it will have the 
overwhelming support of 
the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. May not this state of 
affairs become intolerable 
to a great power or several 
great powers and thus lead 
to a shocking disaster ? 


To put it as succinctly 
as I can, it seems to me that 
the United Nations is now 
engaged in a_ military 
campaign—with the odds 
about two to one that it 
started the attack—in 
which it is strongly backed 
by the United States 
Government but not in any 
way by the British Govern- 
ment. It is, in fact, clear 
that we are _ essentially 
opposed to the methodsand 
indeed the aims which are 
being pursued in the Congo. 
This is a difficult situation 
and one which accounts for 
the extremely guarded 
announcements which have 
been made and makes 
reproaches that we have 
failed to speak out some- 
what unfair. The United 
States is not only the 
greatest power on the side 
of freedom and its strongest 
buckler; it is also our best 
and most considerate 
friend. 


Yet one could wish for a 
forthright statement, even 
while knowing it to be 
virtually impossible. The 
United Nations is fulfilling 
a role the precise opposite 
of that in Korea, going to 
war with a province which 
does not even seek complete 
independence but only a 
settlement with its former 
overlord, and this is an aspi- 
ration which it was founded 
to support, its main object 
after that of avoiding war 
of any kind. As the signs 
point, it is beginning tolook 
as though the complete 
subjection of Katangais the 
only final goal that will con- 
tent it. The new Secretary- 
General would appear to have gone back to the only 
aberration which marred the record of his great and 
deeply regretted predecessor and led to his untimely 
death. The United States is according him its full 
support, perhaps even urging him on. These words 
are written with as much sincerity and objectivity 
as their writer can muster. We oppose this policy 
but cannot say so except in an extremely guarded 
manner. I am not prepared to say that Mr. 
Tshombe has always been reasonable, and I admit 
that he has often been hard to deal with, but I am 
convinced that he is a better friend to us and to 
freedom than the Government of the Congo. On 
the other hand, it is a moral certainty that our 
representations behind the scenes are a great deal 
stronger than any we have felt it possible to make 
known. I sincerely hope they will be continued 
and will achieve some measure of success. 
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A DIAGRAMMATIC 
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UNDERGROUND LAY- 
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CAPE CAME FROM THE 
HEADFRAME TUNNEL. 
As the result of the 
explosion of an 
atomic device (of 5- 
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escaped, but was 

rapidly dispersed 
without danger. 





CONNECTICUT. RESCUED FROM THE HOSPITAL FIRE: A SMALL BOY, A PATIENT, BEING 
CARRIED FROM THE FIRE-RAVAGED BUILDING. 
On the afternoon of December 8, fire, believed to have originated in a rubbish chute, 
broke out in the fourteen Hartford Hospital. The ninth floor was the worst 
affected; and first reports ted that fifteen persons had lost their lives. 


CONNECTICUT. ON GUARD IN THE SMOKE-BLACKENED NINTH-FLOOR CORRIDOR IN 
THE HARTFORD HOSPITAL IN WHICH AT LEAST FIFTEEN PERSONS DIED. 
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US ARMY TROOPS ARMED WITH A BAZOOKA AND MACHINE-GUNS COVERING EAST GERMAN TROOPS WHO WERE GUARDING WORKERS REINFORCING THE FRIEDRICHSTRASSE BARRIERS. ; 


ber 3 and 4 East German troops and People’s Police were on guard 
pond canon reinforced seven of the eight crossing points into East Berlin. 
These reinforcements either narrowed the widths of the roads or else increased 
the number of barriers. A platoon of U.S. infantry took up their position behind 
| sandbags at “* Checkpoint Charlie’’ in the Friedrichstrasse on December 3 while 
/ the work went on. The U.S. Commandant sent a protest to the Soviet Com- 
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mandant complaining of the “‘illegal’’ measures. On December 5 while about 
1500 U.S. troops started their journey to Berlin along the East German auto- 
bahn, one of the most daring escapes from East Berlin took place. An engine 
driver and his fireman stole a train and drove at high speed past Communist 
guards into West Berlin. Twenty-four of the thirty-two people on the train said 
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they were refugees and would not return to East Berlin. The others went back. / 
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‘ STOCKHOLM. A FLOATING MUSEUM OF THE SEA: ONE OF THE WOODEN CARVINGS FROM THE 
300-YEAR-OLD WARSHIP, VASA, RAISED FROM THE HARBOUR. 
Late last month Vasa made her last journey—towed by tugs to a new dockyard and wrapped 
up as though for Christmas. It is not yet possible for the public to enter the ship itself, but a great 
many of the finds have been displayed in the new dockside museum. 
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“ THE STORY OF ENGLAND: MAKERS OF 


a 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HIS volume, so the author tells us, is the first 

of a trilogy, and its purpose is to describe 

“ how the nation was first made, how its peoples— 
the descendants of England’s many invaders— 
were blended into one, and its basic institutions 
were created.”” That Sir Arthur Bryant should 
have achieved his purpose goes without saying, 
but a word of praise is also due to his publishers 


“ BROAD-TOWERED EARL’S BARTON”: A VIEW OF THE 
FAMOUS ANGLO-SAXON TOWER OF THIS NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE CHURCH, BUILT ABOUT 980. 


for including the admirable illus- 
trations which support his narra- 
tive. If I am suspect for my aA 





not complete for another 160 years. Some readers 
may feel that the author is over-kind to the Angles 
and Saxons, who were very primitive barbarians 
indeed, far inferior to the Franks and the Goths; 
they were also Pagans of a particularly cruel type, 
and it is significant to note that when they 
were converted to Christianity it was not by 
the Britons, but by missionaries from the Conti- 
nent—in fact, those of them who lived nearest 
to the Britons of Wales were almost the last to 
be converted. 


This is not to say that the English kingdoms 
were wholly beyond the reach of Continental 
influences apart from those of religion, for even 
in the worst periods of disorder the Channel was 
still traversed by small craft. Nor was this all, 
for the admiration which the Carolingian state, in 
particular, inspired in the island monarchies 
seems at times to have expressed itself in genuine 
attempts at imitation, but, apart from religion, 
these foreign influences remained wholly on the 
surface. In these circumstances, Anglo-Saxon 
England has furnished Sir Arthur, in his study 
of Feudalism, an excellent example of a society 
of Germanic structure which, until the end of the 
11th century, pursued an almost spontaneous 
course of evolution. 


There is probably no more misunderstood term 
in the political vocabulary than the word 
“ Feudalism.”’ It is applied by every irresponsible 
politician and journalist of the Left to any state 
of affairs to which he objects, and in England it is 
almost as easy to rouse public feeling against a 
custom or an institution by calling it “a relic of 
Feudalism ”’ as it is for a vested interest to rally 
the public to its side in opposition to some much- 
needed reform by terming its advocates ‘ Bol- 
shevists.’’ Contrary to general belief, the Feudal 
System, as is shown in this book, grew up from 
below, and was not imposed from above; it was not 
primarily a form of government—in this respect 
it was an aristocracy at its best and an oligarchy 


praise of a colleague’s work, I eee ae 
have only to ask my critics to lr Ni F 
read it, and they will be silenced. 

| i me 


In these pages the story is 
carried down to the reign of 
Edward I, which means that it 
falls into three main periods, that 
is to say, the Roman, the Anglo- 
Saxon, and the Norman. His 
theme being England, the author 
does not deal at any length with 
Roman Britain, though in con- 
sidering the reasons for its decline 
the following lines would seem 
to indicate that my respected 
colleague was not always thinking 
in terms of the days of the Czsars: 


An all-pervading bureaucracy, in- 
creasingly wasteful and petty-minded, 
represented omnipotence at every 
level. The cost of that immense 
army of officials plunged society into 
ever deeper debt and taxation, and, 
a millstone round the neck of pro- 
duction and trade, destroyed all 
private independence and sense of 
initiative. Little by little it reduced 
the population of every city in the 
Empire to a mob 


When he comes to the vexed 
question of Roman influence upon 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders Sir 
Arthur is unwilling to accept in their entirety 
the theories of Green and Freeman that the con- 
quest represented annihilation, and it is difficult 
to disagree with him when he claims that the 
Romanised Britons in many cases “‘ were not 
exterminated, but surrounded and absorbed,’’ and 
‘* their womenfolk bore children to the conquerors.”’ 
What is not always realised is that the conquest, 
unlike that of Gaul, was spasmodic, gradual, and 
without organisation ; each tribe came by itself and 
worked for its own hand, so that the conquest was 
a series of disconnected settlements of independent 
communities; it began about a.p. 460, but it was 


Messrs. ins. 


at its worst—but rather a civilisation in itself, 
based, above all, upon facts. 


Its basis was that every individual from the 
monarch on his throne to the serf in the field had 
a fixed and definite place in society, and it was thus 
both a social and political régime. Its strength 
was that society looked after its members—a duty 
which the modern State has only undertaken again 
in our own time—while its weakness was that it 
was very difficult for a man to rise out of the class 
in which he had been born: the Church alone made 
equality of opportunity its watchword, and this 





“ RUNNING OVER HILL AND DALE WITH TWENTY-THREE CAMPS AND WITH WATCH TOWERS EVERY 
MILE ": HADRIAN’S WALL, AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE BOOK REVIEWED HERE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


The illustrations from the book “ The Story of England: Makers of the Realm ™ are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, 














explains why 
during the 
period under re- | 
view sO many 
of the ablest men 
were ecclesiastics. 
Feudalism flour- 
ished at a time 
when life was 
essentially 
static, and it 
collapsed when 
in the 15th 
century there 
took placea 
series of events 
that set mankind 
in motion again. 
In short, just 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: SIR ARTHUR 


BRYANT. 
Sir Arthur Bryant is well known to 
our readers not only as the writer of 
our Note Book, a post in which he 
succeeded G. K. Chesterton in 1936, 
but also as an extremely popular 
historian. He is the author of three 
books on Samuel Pepys, several 
as the move- = eee II and a series 
. Of works on England during the 
ment of peoples Napoleonic wars. He was knighted 
between the 4th in 1954 


and 8th cen- 

turies was the natural result of the long supremacy 
of Rome, so the comparative stability of the Middle 
Ages represents the inevitable reaction against the 
turmoil of the preceding period, and of that stability 
Feudalism was the outward and visible sign 


Among the best chapters in this book are those 
devoted to the growth of Christianity and the 
problems to which it gave rise. Sir Arthur's 
character-sketches of men like St. Patrick and 
Becket could not be better, and he is kinder to 
St. Augustine than was Sir Winston Churchill, who, 
it may be remembered, in the opening volume of 
his “ History of the English-Speaking Peoples,’’ 
clearly did not consider the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury worth an Under-Secretaryship. The 
present author rightly stresses the part it played 
in medizval life: 


Wherever in Western Europe man turned his eyes, 
he was confronted by the majesty of the Church. He 
could not read a book that churchmen 
ee had not written and copied by hand; 
unless he were a churchman trained 
by churchmen, he almost certainly 
could not read at all. In an age when 
most people lived in huts little bigger 
or cleaner than pigsties, the Church’s 
buildings towered above the land- 
scape, and blazed within with colours, 
jewels, and vestments. They were 
filled with the carvings and paintings 
of great artists who had employed 
their genius to make the Christian 
story familiar to everyone. For the 
Church did not teach as to-day only 
by books and sermons. At a time when 
not one man in a thousand could 
read, it drove its lessons home in 
sculptured stone and vaulted space, 
in painting, glass and embroidery. 


Whatever civilisation had been 
preserved through the centuries of 
chaos that had elapsed since the 
fall of Rome had been preserved 
by the Church, and she must have 
regarded the state of the lay world 
much as the ordinary Englishman 
regards that of the Congo to-day. 
When the clash came between her 
and the State both parties to the 
dispute accepted unreservedly the 
Divine command, “ Render there- 
fore unto Cesar the things which 
be Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things which be God’s,’”’ but they 
could never agree where the divid- 
ing-line came between what 
belonged to Czsar and what 
belonged to God, and we are not 
quite certain even now. It is not the least of Sir 
Arthur’s merits as a historian that he can see the 
point of view both of a Henry II and of a Becket. 





The author rightly claims that “‘ every genera- 
tion needs its popular history written in a way it 
can understand,’’ and there will be little dispute 
that this volume is written for the present genera- 
tion: we shall await with impatience the appear- 
ance of its two successors. 

*“ The Story of England: Makers of the Realm.” By 
Arthur Bryant. Illustrated. (Collins; 42s.) 
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ANCIENT SYSTEMS FOR MAKING THE DESERT BLOSSOM 
AS A ROSE: WATER CONSERVATION IN ROMAN 


TRIPOLITANIA. 
by OLWEN BROGAN, F.S.A., and CLAUDIO VITA-FINZI, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Photographs as follows : Fig. 1 by M. Ballance ; Fig. 2 by J. H. Stewart ; Fig. 18 by Julian Lush ; the remainder 
by the authors.) 


4 lene prosperity of Tripolitania in Roman times 

was made possible by the careful husbanding 
of all available water. This problem of water con 
servation has been of primary importance in the 
Middle East throughout its history. Marib, in the 
Yemen, has the famous barrage built 
in the heyday of the Sabzan king- 
dom, over 2600 years ago. Readers 
of The Illustrated London News 
recently had an opportunity of seeing, 
in Dr. Nelson Glueck’s articles 
May 27 and June 3, 1961), how the 
cultivation of the arid land of 
the Negev Desert was tackled by 
the Nabatezans and _ subsequently 
by the Romans and Byzantines. The 
remains in Tripolitania display many 
remarkable similarities to those in 
the Negev, but also have a number of 
features not yet reported, as far as 
we know, from that region 


The limestone plateau that makes 
up much of Tripolitania presents a 
steep escarpment (the Gebel) to 
the north (Fig. 2), separated from the 
sea, except immediately west of 
Homs, by a sandy coastal plain 
Southward it slopes more gently to 
wards the desert. Its wadis are dry 
during most of the year; during win- 
ter storms they are briefly occupied 
by violent floods (Fig. 1 
of the Romans was to halt or divert 
these floodwaters behind dams 
where they could deposit 
their loads of silt and thus 
provide further cultivable 
land once the water had 
evaporated or soaked in 
Other run-off waters were 
trapped in cisterns or slowed 
down with terraces and small 
dikes 


The dams were of two 
types. In the narrower rocky 
wadis stone ones were built 
and anchored to rocky spurs; 
they were buttressed, and 
constructed partly of boulders 
and partly of hewn blocks of 
limestone, cemented to- 
gether with a powerful lime 
mortar (Figs. 3-8, 10). These 
dams are often in excellent 
condition, their facing having 
remained “fresh’’ and still 
scored with trowel-marks 
where burial by alluvium took 
place soon after construction 
Fig. 6). The fact that many 
of the dams show signs of 
having been raised indicates 
that silting was rapid. In the 
flat stretches of moist soil 
thus created, cereals, fruit and 
vegetables could be grown to 
supplement the crops (mainly 
olives) grown by dry farming 
away from the valley 
bottoms 


Larger areas were re- 
claimed in the same way in 
the major wadis that some- 
times exceed a mile in width, 
and it is likely that here 
grains were planted. In one 
case, the Wadi Caam (ancient 
Cinyps), in an area renowned 
since Herodotus for its fertility, it proved economic 
to build a stone dam nearly half a mile long 
for this purpose, a dam which had the 
additional function of protecting the intake works 
for the Lepcis aqueduct farther downstream 


(Fig. 13) 


Elsewhere earth dikes were thrown across the 
valleys, and protected from the erosion of over 
flowing water by stone spillway sections, often 
fitted with control gates. All that now remains 


of these are the twin spillways, one on each side 





The task FIG. 1. THE WATER WHICH IS SOMETIMES AVAILABLE FOR CONSERVATION JN TRIPOLITANIA 
A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH OF WADI SOFEGGIN, ONE OF THE GREAT SOUTHERN ®'AD/S, IN FLOOD 





FIG. 2. WATER CONSERVATION, NEARLY 2000 YEARS AGO, AND TO-DAY—IN A SINGLE VIEW: AN AERIAL VIEW OF 
WADI MEGENIN, TRIPOLITANIA. A AND B ARE ROMAN DAMS, WHILE C IS A MODERN DAM WITH DIVERSIONARY 
CANAL. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE TRIPOLITANIAN GEBEL 


of the wadi, and the eroded remains of the fine 
silt that had accumulated (Figs. 9 and 11). 


To ensure the success of these large schemes 
every branch of the drainage network had to be 
controlled. Dry walls and small terraces halted 


the waters and the soil in the smallest gully and in 
the head waters of the major wadis. Some wadis dis 
play several dams only a few hundred yards apart 
(Figs. 8 and 10); single dams are the exception 


The similarities between the Tripolitanian and 
Negev systems become more marked outside 
the zone of major dams and spillways just con 
sidered. The settlement of a frontier militia in 
fortified farms along the banks of the wadis of 
the southern zone of Tripolitania has been de 
scribed by Mr. R. G. Goodchild, F.S.A., and others 
(see The Illustrated London News, October 15, 
1949, January 22 and 29, 1955). The occupants 
of these farmhouses cultivated the wadi beds and 
to render this effective, terrace walls were built 
at intervals across the wadis to delay the spates 
These dry stone walls are essentially 
thesameas those shown by Dr. Glueck, 
and are to be found by the thousand 
in Tripolitania. Associated with them 
are lateral walls, parallel to the 
wadi sides, intended to capture 
waters flowing down the rocky slopes 
and to lead them away from the 
cultivated bottom lands. 


During our wanderings in what 
archzologists call the “ pre-desert,’’ 
we have been very much impressed 
by the vast extent of the Roman wadi 
control which, indeed, seems some- 
thing beyond the powers of small 
settlers. It surely testifies to initia- 
tion, at least, by a highly competent 
central authority which knew exactly 
what it was aiming at. The organisa- 
tion of the fortified farms is re- 
garded as having begun in the 
Severan era of the early third cen- 
tury. The Severan dynasty, although 
African in origin, was closely bound 
up with Syria, and it seems at least 
possible that this boldly-organised 
scheme was based on models from 
the analogous country of the Syrian 
or Judzan deserts 


Cisterns were dug on slopes 
and in wadi bottoms to trap 
either run-off water from the 
hillsides or floodwaters during 
spates (Figs. 14-18). They are 
found in thousands, in both 
grazing and cultivable areas 
They were lined with opus 
signinum, the Roman cement 
containing pounded-up brick 
or pottery; the largest 
possible area of bare 
rock was used to collect the 
rainfall, which was led into 
the cistern by channels. The 
largest cisterns are long, rect- 
angular tanks, usually vaulted 
(Figs. 17 and 18), though in 
some cases they were perhaps 
only given a covering of 
branches; some are chambers 
cut into the stream channel 
and surmounted by a beehive- 
shaped concrete top with 
openings through which flood- 
waters could enter and water 
could be drawn (Fig. 14). All 
types were generally provided 
with a silting-basin at their 
mouths in which some of the 
mud carried by the waters 
could be deposited (Fig. 16). 
The first type is well exempli- 
fied by Fig. 18, el-Faschia, in 
Wadi Zemzem; the second, 
smaller in capacity, is found 
in large numbers in Wadi 
Megenin, its construction and 
use having persisted to the 
present day (Fig. 14). 


Underground waters were 
tapped by wells, some still in 
use to-day and recognisable 
by their being lined—at least 
for the top few feet—with 
Roman cement, and surmounted by a ring of 
hard limestone polished and deeply scored by 
rope-marks. Basins and troughs nearby con- 
tinue to serve their purpose. Where underground 
waters came to the surface as springs, stone 
basins helped to reduce losses [Continued opposite. 
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THE ROMAN WATER 


j FIG. 6 THE STEPPED DOWNSTREAM SIDE OF DAM A, WADI 
MEGENIN, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE ROMAN CONCRETE. A 
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by seepage. 


. In the lower Wadi Caam a large “+ pool, a 
by powerful springs, was artificially enlarged by damming, to facili i J 
supply of water for the aqueduct which, starting on the left bank, travelled 
a distance of 17 kilometres, underground, to the city of Lepcis, where it 
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AND SOIL-RETENTION DAMS OF WADI MEGENIN. 
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FIG. 3. THE ROMAN DAMS IN THE WADI MEGENIN (A AND B IN FIG. 2) SEEN FROM THE 
WADI BED. THE BOY ON THE RIGHT IS STANDING ON PART OF DAM A. 
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FIG. 4. A CLOSE-UP OF 
PART OF DAM B, WADI 
MEGENIN, SHOWING THE 
CONSTRUCTION, STEPS 
AND BUTTRESSES. 
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FIG. 5. THE ROMAN DAM A (SEE FIG. 2) AT WADI MEGENIN. THE PURPOSE OF MANY OF 
THESE DAMS WAS TO TRAP THE FLOW OF FERTILE SILT 


FIG. 7. THE DOWNSTREAM SIDE OF DAM B, WADI MEGENIN (SEE FIG. 2). IN THE FOREGROUND IS A BLOCK OF CONCRETE } 
MASONRY WHICH HAD BEEN TORN AWAY BY THE VIOLENCE OF THE FLOODS. j 
a! 


s sisusenuinicsinanasaanssiitinmesiens eects 
| helped to supply the vast requirements of the baths and other Public amenities 
(Fig. 13). A second aqueduct has recently been traced on the surface south 
of Lepcis, and parts of the Sabratha aqueduct have long been known. In all 
likelihood, spring waters were used in each case, since wells [Continued overleaf. 
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FIG. 8. IN THE WADI GANIMA, ONE OF THE NINE SURVIVING ANCIENT DAMS (SEE FIG. 10). THIS ALMOST FILLS THE ENTIRE CHANNEL 
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FIG. 9. THE SPILLWAY OF AN EARTH DAM IN WADI TAREGLAT, ROOTED INTO THE HILL- 
SIDE. A COMPANION SPILLWAY (NOT VISIBLE) LIES ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WADI 











FIG. 10. ALSO IN THE WADI GANIMA (SEE FIG. 8): TWO LARGE CEMENTED STONE DAMS, A FEW 
HUNDRED YARDS APART, AND ABOUT 21 FT. HIGH. 
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SHOWING THE CONCRETE-FACED APRON 


not know how the water was raised from the Wadi Caam pool into the aqueduct, 


we have found no evidence for climatic deterioration since Roman times, 


Continued.| would present insuperable pumping problems. As it is, we still do 


though some kind of wheel device seems probable. During our surveys 


FIG. 11. A CLOSE-UP OF THE OTHER SPILLWAY OF THE WADI TAREGLAT EARTH DAM (FIG.9), Y FIG. 12. A CURVED DAM, PARTLY BURIED IN DRIFTING SAND IN THE WADICAAM. THIS | 


WAS MODIFIED SEVERAL TIMES IN ANTIQUITY. 
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and indeed these great schemes would make such change appear unlikely. 
Nevertheless, the Romans and the Carthaginians berore them had a large 
capital of natural virgin vegetation to draw upon, and throughout antiquity, 


despite careful agriculture, this must have been gradually 


[Continued opposite. 
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AQUEDUCTS AND CISTERNS— 








| PR Pree ingens. As Pe are SURVIVING MONUMENTS OF 
| 5g Re oe a ae ROMAN CIVIL ENGINEERING. 




















CROSSES THE WADI HASNUN. IT CARRIED WATERS COLLECTED IN THE WADI CAAM. ROMAN CISTERNS IN THE SAME WADI. THE MAN IS POINTING TO THE INLET. 





_~ ‘ 
| [ FIG. 18. A SECTION OF THE ANCIENT AQUEDUCT WHICH SUPPLIED THE CITY OF LEPCIS, SEEN WHERE IT ] FIG. 14. IN THE WADI MEGENIN : A MODERN CISTERN, IDENTICAL WITH 4 
(4 , 
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FIG. 15. IN THE WADI LEBDA: ONE OF THE GREAT MASONRY CISTERNS WHICH HELD WATER FIG. 16. IN THE WADI TAREGLAT, AT ITS JUNCTION WITH WADI SLIMAN. A ROMAN y 
RESERVES FOR LEPCIS MAGNA. CISTERN WITH A SILT-CATCHING BASIN IN THE FOREGROUND. j 
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qT f FIG. 17. IN WADI EL FREG, WHICH IS A TRIBUTARY OF WADI TAREGLAT: A LONG VAULTED CISTERN FIG.J8. INSIDE A SIMILAR CISTERN TO FIG. 17—BUT AT EL-FASCHIA. IT HAS y 
/ FOR WATER STORAGE, WITH THE ROOF STILL PARTLY PRESERVED. h BEEN GIVEN A NEW ROOF SINCE THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. j 
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Continued.) dwindling ; the Roman baths, for instance, had to be supplied points to the wisdom of checking run-off waters in an area such as 

with fuel. There is geological evidence for increased soil erosion in Tripolitania, and shows how, in the absence of a central control, such natural 

medizval times, after the soil-conservation works described above had fallen resources as are available soon deteriorate in the face of thoughtless 
sh into ruin, and large herds of goats had reduced the vegetation cover. This | exploitation and the unbridled force of the elements. 
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‘MALL gardens 

>) increasingly 
tend to be designed 
and planted on the 
same plan as those 
large ones which 
are based on the 
ideas worked out 
by Gertrude Jekyll, 
which now domi- 
,ate horticultural fashion, and in which art is 
ised to emulate and improve on nature instead of 
nature being forced to express a stylised pattern 
In the small garden, as in the large, shrubs have 
become more important than any other kind of 
plant, and both herbaceous and bulbous plants 
ire used, as far as possible, in the same sort of 
association with shrubs as would be “ natural’ 
supposing that the species we, as gardeners, have 
brought together from all over the world were 
ever to be found growing together in the wild 











But for such small gardens it is necessary to 
have shrubs which are on the same scale as the 
varden itself and can be relied on to reach, and to 
give that pleasant look of, maturity, without grow- 
ing so big as to produce a jungle of bushes in 
which the weaker subjects are 
death and which is 
1 amy case, Out of proportion 
Happily, it is perfectly possible 
to plant such shrubs and very few 
genera need be left out of the 
garden on grounds of size 


hoked to 


I wrote too recently of daphnes 
to say much about them here, but 
none are large and some of the 
best are shrublets and as they 
will grow in either acid or alka- 
they are an obvious 
hoice for the small garden. Ex- 
cepting in the coldest districts 
evergreen species and varieties 
should be planted where possible, 
for the sake of winter foliage 
Daphne odora flowers in the winter 
1s well as being evergreen, but it 
s wise to give it wall shelter if you 

in. Most winter-flowering shrubs 

are large, but there is, for the 
small garden, a dwarf version of 
that useful aromatic Viburnum 
fragrans, V. fragrans nanum, which 
rarely exceeds 18 ins. in height 
and does not spread over more 
than 2 ft. each way 


1 
ine SOUS 


Among the hypericums, with 
their radiant golden flowers, the 
compacter varieties are H. *# 
moserianum, which should not be planted in very 
cold districts, and H. patulum henryi, which is 
hardy; neither shrub will exceed 3 ft. in height 


r spread more than 3 ft. in diameter. Most 
of the rest are apt to be too big. Among the 
escallonias nearly all, including the splendid 


Donard "’ hybrids, make large shrubs at maturity 
and are therefore unsuitable for the purpose we 
ire discussing; but the exception, a species which 
makes a bush to occupy little over a cubic yard of 
ebensraum, is E. edinensis, a small-leaved ever- 
green with pretty pink flowers and a very neat 
habit. Escallonias may be planted in either acid 
or alkaline soil, but they are not hardy in the 
bleakest counties. Of the shrubby potentillas, all 
ire small enough for the small garden 


Lilacs are all too big for the small garden, 
unless you grow one good one as a standard, that 
is a small tree. There is an exception here, too, 


SOME DWARFS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


however: Syringa microphylla. This is a miniature 
lilac with spikes of fine deep purple, sweet-scented 
flowers. The shrub will ultimately reach as much 
as 5 ft. and spread over about the same space, 
but it will take several years to do so and its open 
habit and small parts mean that it never looks 
out of proportion among dwarf shrubs. It likes 
lime; so do the genistas and the cytisuses, both 
of which provide us with some dwarfs: C. beanti 
is a miniature broom not exceeding a foot in 
height which becomes covered with golden pea- 
flowers in May. If you have a low wall or bank 
in a sunny position and of arid soil, plant C. # 
precox to flower over it in a little cascade in 
April, and C. * kewensis to succeed it in May 
C. hirsutus and C. purpureus are both less than 


3 ft. at maturity and will grow in the dry, stony, 
apparently waterless soils which may be death to 
other shrubs. The dwarf genistas need rather 
better soil, though it should be well drained and 
the site fully exposed to the sun for though they 
are hardy if the season’s growth of wood is well 
ripened, they will be damaged by frost if this 





ONE OF THE MOST SATISFACTORY OF THE SMALL BROOMS: CYTISUS KEWENSIS, A HYBRID BETWEEN all 
C. ARDOINI AND C. ALBUS, PRODUCED AT KEW IN 1891. 


TO SULPHUR IN COLOUR. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 
wood remains soft: G. pilosa nana is about a 
foot-and-a-half tall and twice as wide, with a mass 
of golden flowers; G. lydia is taller, about 2 ft., 
flowering in May and June 


I do not know of any small buddleias, but the 
very beautiful spring-flowering B. alternifolia can 
be grown as a small tree, on a relatively tall trunk, 
so that it need not take up much surface room and 
can carry its head well above the neighbours. 
Most of the chaenomeles (cydonias, ornamental 
quinces) are big plants, but at least one, C. simonsi 
atro-sanguinea, does not grow above 3 ft. tall at 
the most, although it may ult‘mately want 4 ft. 
each way of lateral space. In the same way there is 
at least one and probably more exceptions to the rule 
of size in the case of berberis, the one known to me 
being B. stenophylla irwinii, a yard tall and a yard 
through, with pinnate leaves and, in the variety coc- 
cinea, crimson flowers turning to coral as they open. 


STERILE, FLORIFEROUS AND CREAMY 


The gardener 
whose soil is such 
that he would not 
venture to plant the 
large rhododen 
drons even if he had 
room for them 
which is not thecase 
in a small garden 
may well, however, 
be able to grow the dwarfs. I would not hesitate 
to plant these where the pH of the soil does not ex 
ceed 7.5, that is where it is just on the alkaline side 
of neutral. The dwarf rhododendrons have just as 
much taste for acid peats as their large relations 
but whereas to acidify the volume of soil required 
by a big plant is laborious and costly, to acidify 
the volume required by dwarf rhododendrons is 
easy provided that the top soil is not permeated 
with chalk and the drainage is very good so that any 
water carrying lime in suspension falls away from, 
and does not hang about, the roots Dwarf 
rhododendrons are surface rooting; if you build 
up above the natural topsoil 8 or 9 ins. of extra 
topsoil made by mixing some of the garden soil 
with twice its volume of Irish moss-peat (the peat 
sold by the Bord-na-Mona has a pH of 4), and 
plant the young rhododendrons 
in that, they will probably never 
put their roots down into the 
alkaline soil below even if they live 
toagreat age. A further precaution 
is to dress the soil with sulphur 
as I described in a recent article 
Where, however, the pH of the soil 
is a unit or more above seven, the 
operation should probably not 
be attempted. Varieties of dwarf 
rhododendrons are extremely 
numerous. Where the garden is 
warm or protection of a wall or 
trees are possible, plant FR. dauri- 
cum, a 3 by 3 ft. evergreen, which 
flowers in January. R. * praecox 
flowers, mauve, in March and will 
not exceed 5 ft. at most. Three 
lovely and quite dwarfish blue- 
flowered varieties are ‘‘ Blue Tit,” 
“ Blue Diamond” and ‘‘ Sapphire.” 
R. lapponicum varieties are all 
dwarf and all extremely hardy, 
standing frost, sun and even 
drought. But there are so many 
of this genus admirable for a small 
garden where the soil is, or can 
be made, suitable, that I should 
need fifty pages to describe them 
Study a nurseryman’s list for 
them, but remember that all 
rhododendrons have been divided 
into categories for hardiness, so 
that your choice should be carefully related to 
your local climate. The thing to consider here is 
not so much temperature but wind; evergreen 
shrubs of this and other genera which will as a 
matter of fact stand many degrees of frost when 
the air is still will be mortally damaged by 
persistent east winds even well above the freezing 
point 














Although heaths and heathers naturally suggest 
themselves as shrubs for small gardens, they are 
not necessarily suitable, for while remaining quite 
low they may spread into enormous clumps taking 
up a disproportionate amount of room. However, 
on chalky soils the winter-flowering carneas should 
have a place in however small a garden . . . they 
can easily be cut back from time to time; and on 
acid soils do not fail to plant the white-flowered 
variety of Daboécia even if you miss all the rest 
of this family. 
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S an example of bookmaking in England 

I mean in the material sense—the volume on 
Graham Sutherland from Lund Humphries is, so 
far, the finest I have seen this year: wide 
margins, excellent plates, and the colour 
work precise and faithful to the original 
Add to this a perceptive and detailed dis- 
cussion of the painter’s life and work by 
Douglas Cooper, to whom our generation 
owes so many fine exhibitions of modern 
art together with their scholarly catalogues, 
and we possess something which is both a 
joy to the eye and stimulating to read. 
Cooper is possessed of enormous industry, 
a fine country house in the South of France 
where his collection of modern pictures, | 
am informed, is equal to any in Europe; 
and from this retreat he occasionally issues a 
pungent ukase denouncing this or that, or 
a learned and sensitive study of a part- 
icular aspect of art, of which the present 
book is an admirable example. 


By this time most of us have forgot- 
ten that Sutherland (born in 1903) began 
as an engraver and etcher—four neat little 
etchings of the 1920's are _ illustrated, 
charming 2oth-century landscapes _in- 
fluenced by Samuel Palmer—and it is 
exciting to realise that, had it not been 
for the collapse of the market for prints 
in 1929, the Sutherland of to-day, O.M., 
the creator of the “ Crucifixion ’’ at North- 
ampton, of the series of remarkable por- 
traits, of the as yet unfinished tapestry 
for Coventry Cathedral, might never have 
happened. It was this apparent disaster 
which forced him to take painting more 
seriously and which, in due time, made 
him not merely an English, but a 
European painter, without in the least 
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people aren’t taken seriously. Art got up in a 
pompous fashion will always impress, whether it 
is painting, music or literature.’ 


Another Thames and Hudson production, much 
more weighty in every sense and sound and 
worthy in addition, is a fat volume providing us 
with a quick scamper around thirty of the world’s 





A CLUTCH OF BOOKS ABOUT PAINTINGS.* 


with it is to read and digest one gallery each week 
and so take thirty weeks over the whole. But the 
publishers claim that “ by possessing this magni- 
ficent book the reader can see more than the most 
seasoned traveller can ever hope to include, and 
that at his leisure in the greatest comfort ’’ is sheer 
nonsense. All books can do is to make one want 
to see the originals. The colour work can be 
described as far less than good, the intro- 
ductions to each chapter excellent and the 
brief notes on each painting illustrated 
lively and helpful. 


A Selection from the water-colours, 
etc., of Paul Gauguin comes from the house 
of Faber, with an introduction by Jean 
Leymarie, who gives us the sad story of 
the painter’s life, and comments upon the 
thirty-three admirable colour-plates from 
drawings chiefly from Brittany and Tahiti 
From his stay in Brittany comes the 
ecstatic pastel of three girls’ heads (a 
study for, or after, the painting ‘‘ Round 
Dance in the Hay’’) on loan at the 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, and the 
remarkable gouache of the small girl with 
her cat which I remember at the Marl- 
borough Gallery two years ago. Not all 
of us are particularly enamoured of the 
Tahiti pictures, but a landscape in water- 
colour, now in the Louvre—it comes 
from the Manuscript of ‘‘ Noa Noa ’’—is 
magnificent. 


This same drawing is reproduced in a 
translation of ‘‘Noa Noa” (Gauguin’s 
account of his journey to Tahiti), together 
with all the other drawings made for that 
tragic document. Noa Noa means “ Very 
fragrant,’ and was Gauguin’s name for 
the island. What we now have from Bruno 
Cassirer is an English translation of 
Gauguin’s original diary, which remained 
unpublished in France for sixty years, 
together with a lengthy explanation by 
Jean Loize, of the circumstances by which 


losing his Englishness. A romantic, a A DETAIL FROM “A PORTRAIT OF W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM,” 1949, BY the “ Noa Noa "of rgor, a collaboration 


mystic, obsessed occasionally by certain 
themes—thorns, for example—and a por- 
trait painter of remarkable power and 
honesty. Not everyone will agree with the 
author that the portrait of Sir Winston 
Churchill is of equal stature to those of 
Somerset Maugham or Lord Beaverbrook, 
or of the late Arthur Jeffress, least of all 
Sir Winston himself, who detests it and 
will not allow it to be reproduced: when 
I saw it I thought Sutherland had painted 
something immensely powerful and sombre, 
but an Aztec deity in black coat and 
striped trousers, not Churchill. What must 
be splendid is the study for the head—or, 
rather, one of the studies—which Lord 
Beaverbrook acquired for his gallery at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. I note with 
interest and with regret that Sutherland 
destroys most of his preparatory drawings 
and some of his oil sketches, because he 
regards them as notes and therefore too 
indefinite. 


There are innumerable and | dare say 
too many books about Renoir. I have 
found a little one from the Thames and 
Hudson World of Art series modestly 
priced for these days and oddly endearing, 
also rather sad, for the illustrations include 
some noble works; and I had been gazing 
miserably a few days previously at the 
most recent Renoir acquisitions by the 
nation—the two dancers and the portrait 
of Misia Sert, all three of them, to me, 
scrapings from the bottom of the Renoir 
barrel. The book, by Frangois Fosca, ably 
translated from the French by Mary Martin, 
is written in an unpretentious manner and 
abounds in personal anecdotes which, none 
the less, are not mere tittle-tattle, but 
illuminate the painter’s character. ‘ Bea 
good workman, first of all,’’ he used to 
say, “it won’t prevent you from being 
a genius.” Again, “I know people aren't willing 
to admit that a picture can be a great painting 
if it isa cheerful one. Because Fragonard laughed, 
he was soon classified as a minor artist. Cheerful 


(Oil on canvas: 18 by 15 ins.) 


GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. 
(Oil on canvas: 54 by 25} ins. [whole}). (In the Tate Gallery, London.) 





“ LAUGHING WOMAN,” 1946, ALSO BY GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. 


courtesy of the Publishers, Lund Humphries 


most famous picture galleries. As far as | am 
concerned it is an alarming performance, putting 
far too much on my plate at one time—a shallow 
criticism, I hasten to add, because the way to deal 


(In the collection of Mrs. Kessler, Uppingham, Rutland.) 
These illustrations are from the book “ The Work of Graham Sutherland” reproduced by 


between the painter and the poet Charles 
Morice, came to be regarded as the only 
and the original version. What actually 
happened was that Morice enlarged and 
‘* prettyfied ’’ Gauguin’s jerky, rough writ- 
ing to suit the taste of their generation, 
Gauguin himself consenting. 


Jean Loize notes that “‘ If the authentic 
text of ‘ Noa Noa’ had not at length been 
brought to light, all works on Gauguin 
would have continued to quote blurred 
or flowery passages rewritten or entirely 
invented by Morice. ... As soon as he 
takes up a pen, Gauguin is entirely spon- 
taneous, with no literary tricks; he knows 
that he is barbarous and shocking.”” He 
adds: ‘‘We now prefer sincerity and 
spontaneity to a too clever technique.’’ 
Without the French text before one, it is 
impossible to venture upon an opinion 
about the translation by Jonathan Griffin, 
who notes that ‘to change Gauguin’s 
words into smooth English prose would 
be to slip back into the error of Charles 
Morice. To the translator, the text is “a 
beautiful piece of writing; amusing, acid, 
wide-eyed, moving.’’ If one finds the artist 
in any way a sympathetic character, no 
doubt one can agree whole-heartedly. To 
me a painter lives by his painting— his 
words are by comparison trivialities. 


* “ The Work of Graham Sutherland.’’ Text by 
Douglas Cooper. Illustrated. (Lund Humphries; 
£4 4s.) 

* “ Renoir: His Life and Work.’’ By Francois 
Fosca. Translated by Mary Martin. Illustrated. 
(Thames and Hudson; {1 10s.) 

*“ Paintings of the World’s Great Galleries.” 
By 29 Authors, Illustrated. (Thames and Hudson ; 
£4 4s. until December 31; thereafter £4 14s. 6d.) 

*“ Paul Gauguin: Water-colours, Pastels and 
Drawings in Colour.’’ Introduction and Notes by 
Jean Leymarie. Translated by Robert Allen. 
Illustrated. (Faber and Faber; £2 5s.) 

*‘*Noa Noa: Voyage to Tahiti.’ By Paul Gauguin. 
Translated by Jonathan Griffin. [Illustrated by Gauguin. 
(Cassirer/Faber and Faber; {3 3s.) 
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SOME MASTERPIECES OF EASTERN JADE: AN EXHIBITION AT SPINK’S. 





A UNIQUE TRANSLUCENT WHITE JADE BOWL WITH AN IBEX- 
HEAD HANDLE: A 17TH-CENTURY MOGUL PIECE. SPINK’S 
VALUE IT AT ABOUT £10,000. (7} ins. long 


THE SAME MOGUL BOWL SHOWN ON THE LEFT. THE FOOT 
IS CARVED TO REPRESENT A FLOWER, EXTENDING IN A 
FLOWING CURVE TO THE IBEX-HEAD HANDLE 


A LATER PIECE FROM CHINA: A PALE OLIVE-GREEN JADE 
BUFFALO, WITH BOOKS LOOPED ROUND ONE OF ITS HORNS 
CH’'IEN LUNG PERIOD (1736-1795). (5} ins. high.) 


MAGNOLIA PETALS AND A SAGE: A TRANSLUCENT WHITE JADE 
BOWL OF GREAT ELEGANCE AND FINE CARVING. ALSO FROM 
THE CHIEN LUNG PERIOD. (3} ins. high.) 


AN IMPERIAL YELLOW 
JADE VASE WITH A LADY 
HOLDING A BUDDHIST 
LION CUB. CH’IEN LUNG 
(84 ins. high.) (Collection of 
Sir J. Buchanan-Jardine, Bt.) 


LTHOUGH no art 
form is more 
naturally associated 
with China than jade- 
carving, virtually no 
jade has ever been 
found in China. 
Most of it has come 
either from Burma 
or Chinese Turkes- 
tan. Nevertheless, 
it has been in China. 
where this material 
has been treated with 
the deepest respect 
and skill, and the 
objects the Chinese 
wrought from jade 
were never primarily 
for household use: 


the material was far AN 18TH-CENTURY PILLOW IN GREEN JADE. THE MAT RESTING ON HIS BACK IS OF A 
too precious for that. LOTUS LEAF, AND A LOTUS FLOWER IS CARVED BENEATH IT. (12 ins. long.) 
The exhibition at 
Spink and Son Ltd., 5-7 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, until December 19, contains 180 pieces 
mostly small works from the 18th century, and all of them exceptional examples. A few date from 
the later part of the Ming Dynasty, in the 17th century. The piéce de résistance is the Mogul 
bow! illustrated above, with the ibex-head handle so nobly curving outwards from the flower-shaped 
base. This unique piece, which used to be in the collection of Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, bears 
ANOTHER CHINESE VASE OF THE 18TH CENTURY: IN TRANSLUCENT an imperial inscription in Arabic dating it to the reign of Shah Jehan (fi. 1627-1658), who was 
GREEN JADE CARVED WITH TREFOIL DESIGNS. (12} ins. high.) responsible for the Taj Mahal. It may well have been made in India by Chinese workmen. 
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DRAWINGS BY HENRY LAMB—FROM 
HIS MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 















* JOHN MASEFIELD ": ONE OF NUMEROUS DRAWINGS WHICH HENRY LAMB MADE 
OF WELL-KNOWN FIGURES IN THE ART AND LITERARY WORLD OF HIS DAY. 











“ DORELIA "—WHO LATER BECAME THE SECOND WIFE OF AUGUSTUS JOHN: ANOTHER 
SOFT, DELICATE STUDY. THERE ARE THREE OTHERS OF HER ON VIEW. 


It was as a portrait-painter and draughtsman that Henry Lamb was best 
known in his lifetime (he died last year), and this aspect of his work is 
emphasised to the full in the excellent memorial exhibition which has been 
put on until December 20 at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, S.W.1, 
where ten of his one-man shows were held. It is the drawings, especially, 
which reveal Lamb's qualities: sensitive, introspective, with a strong feeling 








PM, - 





“CLIVE BELL,” 1909. LAMB’S EARLY DRAWINGS FORM THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PART OF THE 


CURRENT MEMORIAL EXHIBITION AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 





ANOTHER DRAWING OF DORELIA, WHICH COULD BE MISTAKEN FOR AN AUGUSTUS JOHN. 
JOHN ALSO USED TO DRAW LAMB'S WIFE, EUPHEMIA. 


for the minute fleeting details of character and expression. These are 
qualities which did not always survive in paint, although his paintings of 
Evelyn Waugh and Lord David Cecil must remain among the most 
accurately-observed English portraits of this century. Other celebrated 
people whose portraits are in this exhibition include Lady Ottoline Morrell, 
Stanley Spencer, Benjamin Britten and Sir Geoffrey Faber. 
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LENGTH OFT. (APPROA) 


PRICE -£210-220 








*WIGHWAYMAN” 


MOTORISED CARAVAN. 
PRICE ‘~ £870 (APPROX). 


ra 


THE CULT OF THE CARAVAN: THE BRITISH CARAVANS’ EVOLUTION FROM HOLIDAY 


Hundreds of thousands of people have been escaping from the cities with their 
caravan, or mobile home, hitched to the back of their car. Now there is a 
trend towards using the caravan as a permanent home on account of the high 
prices of accommodation. Throughout the country permanent caravan sites 
have been established of remarkable quality. Our Special Artist, Mr. G. H. 
Davis, recently visited several sites and in spite of the autumnal weather 





LANDROVER DOR - 


MOBIL TOR 
CAR AVA? 


he found the caravans both warm and comfortable. They contained a good 
supply of hot water, electric lighting, radios and television in the larger cara- 
vans. Even the smallest caravans illustrated can be most comfortable, whereas 
the large static ones costing anywhere between {£800 and over £1000 can be 
really luxurious (all the prices on the illustrations are approximate and where 
the caravan is unnamed Our Artist has drawn the type of caravan for the price). 


Drawn by Our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, 
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ABOUT 2800 
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HOMES TO PERMANENT DWELLINGS ON ORGANISED SITES AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 


pleasant temporary home for small families who cannot afford the present 
high prices of decent houses. Recently there have been several caravans 
incorporating a motor, as the ‘‘dormobiles’’ or ‘‘ motorised caravans”’ illus- 


The sites provide baths and hot showers ; well-drained toilet facilities and provi- 
sions for washing clothes are often included in the overall price of the site. 
An average rental for a caravan is about £70 a year. The caravan illustrated 
at the top right is similar to those ordered by the War Office for temporary 
married quarters for our troops in Germany (200 have been ordered). These 
caravans would not be suitable for very large families, but should provide a 


"ith the co-operation of “ The Caravan.” 


| 


trated. These are designed for touring purposes. Four million people now 
take caravan holidays annually, double the number five years ago, and it 
has been estimated that there are 230,000 permanent caravan residents 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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TERMITES: SCAVENGERS AND UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS. 


__o constitute both an enigma and one 

of the living wonders of the world. We are 
very used to astronomical figures in dealing with 
the fertility of both plant and animal species, and 
it is a familiar thought that out of the untold 
billions of potential offspring brought into the 
world each year only a very small fraction of 
I per cent. survives to reach maturity. Among 
animals we can quote such examples as the oyster 
giving out a million eggs at one spawning and the 
common starfish that lays 24 million at a time. 
These are, however, as nothing against the com- 
mon mussel that spawns 25 million eggs in one 
spawning and the marine worm that achieves 
100 million eggs 

In all these, at most two 
eggs will survive to give rise to 
mature individuals, themselves 
capable of spawning. The rest 
are eaten, or are destroyed only 
to be returned in some form 
into the cycle of nutrition. From 
the moment they are laid, the 
eggs, and later the larve, are 
beset by numerous predators of 
many kinds. 

This enormous wastage of 
reproductive material, and the 
serried ranks of those feeding 
on it, are epitomised in the 
termites. It is not that termites 
differ from other prolific species 
in principle but that both their 
numbers and their enemies are 
more obvious. 

There are some 1500 different 
species of termites in the 
tropics and extending into parts 
of the temperate regions. Some 
form only small colonies that 
live in tunnels bored in logs or 
in living trees, or in the ground. 
Others form very much larger 
colonies and build massive homes 
of earth mixed with saliva to form 
a hard concrete. These massive 
homes, the termitaria, are a familiar feature of 
the landscape in parts of Africa, southern Asia 
and Australia, where a termitarium 20 ft. high 
and covering several square yards of ground has 
been measured. 

It would be impossible to summarise briefly 
the various ways in which the different species of 
termite live. There are, however, certain common 
features which can be set forth. Some of the 
simpler forms of termites have fewer castes but 
in the more specialised species a colony may con- 
sist of many castes, of several kinds of queens and 
“ kings,’’ of workers and soldiers. All termites tend 
to shun the light, living within a termitarium or 
underground or within a tree or log, and con- 
structing tunnels over the surface of the earth or 
up a tree-trunk through which to travel to a 
foraging-ground. 

All termites need water and a humid atmo- 
sphere in which to live, so although there are 
termites in deserts these must still have water. 
They make their nests just below the surface of 
the ground, in the form of tunnels well spread 
out, and they sink shafts of up to 100 ft. depth 
to reach water. From the horizontal tunnels of 
the nest proper there is a constant procession of 
termites up and down the shafts bringing water 
in their crops to supply the nest and keep it 
humid. . 

The other feature termites have in common is 
that they feed on vegetable matter, and for most 
of them this is woody material. This may be dead 
wood or other dead vegetation, live plant tissues 
such as the roots underground or the stems and 
trunks above ground, or wooden articles manu- 
factured by man. That is why termites present 
a problem. When they are rampaging railway 
sleepers, telegraph poles, furniture, books, nothing 
of this kind is safe unless special precautions have 
been taken to protect them. 

In feeding on wood or woody materials ter- 
mites have scored a point over other animals, the 
goat excepted. They have around them a never- 
ending supply of food. They can subsist on a diet 
of cellulose, normally indigestible by animals, 
hecause they have within their digestive tract a 
population of microscopic single-celled animals 
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By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


(flagellates) that are capable of converting cellu- 
lose into digestible foods. Those termites that 
lack the flagellates feed on fungi which they 
grow on special ‘“‘mushroom beds’ within the 
termitarium 

Although termites may be a menace to man 
and his works, there can be little doubt that they 
play an essential role in returning dead wood and 
vegetable matter generally into circulation. They 
are composters of the first rank and, in addition, 
their tunnellings in the earth must serve to 
aerate the soil 


A SMALL TERMITARIUM IN WEST AFRICA—A MERE 2 FT. HIGH. THE TERMITES WHICH INHABIT IT ARE 
AMONG THE FEW KINDS WHICH FORAGE OPENLY, WITHOUT BUILDING TUNNELS OVER THE GROUND IN 
(OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS OF TERMITES ARE ON THE FACING PAGE.) 


QUEEN AND “KING” TERMITES AFTER THE SWARMING 

FLIGHT. THEY HAVE SHED THEIR WINGS AND ARE MOVING 

ALONG THE GROUND IN TANDEM SEARCHING FOR A PLACE 
TO FOUND A NEW COLONY. 


Photographs by Jane Burton, 


If they are to carry out this function adequately 
they must exist in large numbers, as is indeed 
the case, although it is difficult to give any real 
idea of their populations except by referring to a 
few facts and figures. The inhabitants of a large 
termitarium may number, it has been estimated, 
300,000 to half a million or more. A single queen, 
it is known, may lay 30,000 eggs in twenty-four 
hours or a million or more in a year. One foraging 
column of termites was estimated, by photo- 
graphing it, to consist of 300,000 termites. Where 
the large termitaria are built there may, in places, 
be one to an acre, and over a wide area the land 
may be dotted with them. 


Since large numbers must be present for the 
function of returning dead vegetable matter to 
the soil to be performed effectively, there must be 
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a high rate of reproduction to maintain these 
numbers. Only the queens are fertile and the rest 
of the populations, the workers and the soldiers, 
are derived from their eggs. A queen is, therefore, 
precious and we can recall how she lies, with her 
body tremendously swollen with eggs, in a chamber 
at the centre of the termitarium, tended by workers 
and guarded by soldiers. 

A very high rate of increase, if, given free 
rein, could be disastrous. In the case of termites 
it could mean devastation of the surrounding 
countryside. As elsewhere in Nature there are 
checks to keep these increases within bounds 
These are supplied by a variety of animals which 
have several things in common. 
In Africa there are the pangolins 
and the aardvark; in southern 
Asia, the pangolins; in Australia, 
the spiny anteater and the 
numbat or banded anteater; 
in South America the anteaters 
of various kinds and the arma- 
dillos. The features they have 
in common are stout claws for 
tearing open nests, either of 
termites or ants, a tubular snout 
and a long protrusible tongue. 

No doubt numerous birds, 
reptiles and frogs also take their 
toll of the workers and the 
soldier termites, and between 
them bring about the attrition 
which keeps their numbers as 
a whole within bounds. This 
attrition is constant and steady, 
but it makes little or no inroads 
on the eggs or the larve. 

Although the aardvark, 
pangolins, anteaters and 
armadillos are specialised for a 
diet of soft-bodied insects, and 
seek their prey among both ants 
and termites, there must be a 
high percentage of their total 
activity directed against the ter- 
mites alone. This of itself is 
striking, that there should have grown up an 
array of predators specially adapted for dealing 
with this type of social insect. It is a significant 
tribute to the prolific nature of such insects. 

The truly spectacular onslaught on the termites, 
as with the ants, comes about, however, when the 
insects swarm. At certain times, just as with ants, 
winged reproductive individuals appear in large 
numbers. They are the functional males and 
females, and any that survive will be the “ kings ”’ 
and the queens. In some species of termites the 
swarming takes place by day, in others by night. 
In either case, predators are waiting for them. 

The winged termites leave the termitaria in 
small swarms like puffs of smoke coming out of 
these large mounds of earth. Soon, however, the 
air is filled with them. In the air, by day, 
numerous kinds of birds converge on them and 
attack them at different levels from the ground, 
each species seizing its prey according to its 
normal method of hunting. The winged termites 
that escape the birds in the air then drop to the 
ground, each female with a male in attendance. 
They shed their wings and thereafter their aim 
is to retire into the earth, into a crevice or hole, 
to found a new colony. But the carnage begun 
in the air is continued on the nd. 

For those swarming at tht the story is 
similar. Bats replace the birds u, the air, although 
there will also be the nightjars, but at night, it 
may be presumed, the greater numbers would be 
taken on the ground, by the rodents, lizards, frogs 
and toads. No doubt other terrestrial and 
nocturnal animals join in, for it is surprising how 
many of the small or medium-sized carnivores 
are known to take insects as part of their 
normal diet. 

The enigma lies in this extremely wasteful 
method of mating. The winged males and females 
are necessary if new colonies are to be founded 
away from the old colony. Yet one would have 
thought natural selection would have brought 
about some more economical means of attaining 
the same end. As it is, the swarming of termites 
seems, like the prolific egg-laying of the mussel, 
to be little more than a gratuitous food-parcel to 
the rest of living nature. 
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THE FEAST THAT A LAMP BROUGHT OUT 
OF THE AFRICAN NIGHT. 


THE TOAD AND HIS DINNER: A LAMP PLACED ON THIS VERANDAH IN NORTHERN NIGERIA HAD 


A GECKO JOINS IN AND TAKES A MOUTHFUL OF TERMITES. THERE WERE MANY SUCH 
ATTRACTED WINGED TERMITES BY THE THOUSAND. 


HOUSE GECKOES LIVING AMONG THE RAFTERS UNDER THE ROOF. 


THIS SMALL BROWN TREE FROG (WITH NO SCIENTIFIC NAME) STUFFED ITSELF WITH TERMITES. 


THE LAND CRAB ATE SO MANY TERMITES THAT NEXT MORNING SHE WAS FOUND STILL 
THE WING STICKING FROM ITS MOUTH IS ABOUT AN INCH LONG. 


SITTING THERE IN THE PATH IN A STATE OF REPLETION. 


THE LAST ARRIVAL—TOO LATE: THE MULTIMAMMATE RAT WHICH IS THE COMMON HOUSE- 


AN EXHIBITION OF GOURMANDISE: A COMMON AFRICAN TOAD—MUCH LIKE THE ENGLISH 


RAT OF WEST AFRICA. TOAD—WHICH EVENTUALLY COULD ONLY EAT BY CONTORTING ITS BODY. 


On the facing page Dr. Maurice Burton writes about termites and their habits— 
particularly in connection with the creatures which prey on them for food. 
The photographs on this page illustrate this theme. Miss Jane Burton 


IT WAITED UNTIL THE LAMP HAD BEEN REMOVED. 


large and beautiful moths, with giant eyes on their wings, which live in the 
area. Instead there came swarms of winged termites; and these, in turn, 
attracted a number of larger animals who came to feast on the termites. 


recently visited the small village of Kaiama, in the Northern Territory of 
Nigeria, and stayed in a rest house where, incidentally, the novelist Joyce 
Cary once lived. The house was surrounded by grassland and small trees, 
and after dark a lamp was placed on the verandah to attract some of the 


First came the toads, next the geckoes, then a ring of land crabs who waved 
termites aloft like children’s lollipops. Soon they were joined by small tree 
frogs and, beyond the perimeter of light, by shy hedgehogs. Finally, when 
the lamp had been removed, came the house-rats to an empty larder. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 
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THE BURGEONING SPLENDOURS OF COVENTRY’S NEW CATHEDRAL. 


een | 
a 


AG 2:7 =p Avia & 
ad (Gg Ge) "4 A 


. THE GREAT WEST SCREEN, SEEN IN A CLOSER VIEW, WITH ITS NINETY GLASS 
PANELS OF SAINTS AND ANGELS, ENGRAVED BY MR. JOHN HUTTON. 


NOW NEARING COMPLETION, THE VAST OPEN NAVE OF THE NEW COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 
90 FT. HIGH—LOOKING TOWARDS THE GREAT WEST SCREEN... 


THE CROWN OF THORNS SCREEN TO THE GETHSEMANE CHAPEL, BESIDE THE LADY CHAPEL— 
DESIGNED BY SIR BASIL SPENCE AND PRESENTED AND MADE BY THE ROYAL ENGINEERS, CHATHAM. 


Shee new Coventry Cathedral is due to be dedicated in May next year in 

the presence of H.M. the Queen; and these recent photographs not only 

show the progress of the building but give some idea of the splendour and 

spaciousness of Sir Basil Spence’s design. The great nave with the engraved 

glass screen, broken only by fourteen slender columns, ends at the east with 

the wall which will be covered with the world’s largest tapestry—-Graham 

Sutherland’s design of Christ in Majesty—which is now nearly complete on 

the loom at Felletin, in Central France. The long stained-glass windows in 

the sides are all oblique and are visible only when coming down from the 

altar. As a result, for anyone entering the Cathedral from the west, all 

pe is concentrated on the tapestry over the altar. The mosaic mural 

, wmonveseus pamaTiON oF ° angel with the cup in the Gethsemane Chapel, which can be seen through 

THE HUGE oe ogeed panna g a pL ay a the Crown of Thorns screen, was designed and executed by Steven Sykes. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


HISTORIAN, LECTURER AND WRITER: THE CAMBRIDGE UNION PRESIDENT AFTER A NEW BISHOP OF CHELMSFORD: THE VERY NEW PRINCIPAL, ST. HUGH’S COLLEGE, 

LATE PROFESSOR VINCENT HARLOW. DISQUALIFICATION: MR. J. GUMMER. REV. JOHN GERHARD TIARKS. OXFORD: DR. KATHLEEN KENYON. 
Vincent Todd Harlow, C.M.G., S The Very Rev. John Gerhard Tiarks, who Miss Kenyon, well known to our readers 
Professor in the Hictory of the British > has been Vicar of Bradford and Provost of as the excavator of Jericho, and Director, 
wealth at Oxford 1948, died Bradford Cathedral for seventeen years, British School in Jerusalem since 1951, 
ber 6 at the age of sixty-three. \ . has been nominated by the Queen for has been elected Principal of St. Hugh's 
the first of Rhodes House . Mr. election by the chapter of Chelmsford as College, Oxford, from Ai 1962. e 
In World War II he wrote for ~~ of Chelmsford. The Very Rev. J. daughter of the late Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
of Information. His lectures election. Mr. Gummer, who was originally . Tiarks succeeds Dr. S. Falkner Allison, she was educated at St. Paul's Girls’ School 

voted vice-president, is twenty-two. now Bishop-elect of Winchester. and Somerville College, Oxford. 





MR. ALBERT LUTHULI RECEIVING THE 1960 NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FROM MR. GUNNAR JAHN, PRESIDENT 
CLUB, KING AT STYPE PINNOCHIE, HIS ENTRY IN CLASS 16. OF THE NOBEL COMMITTEE, IN OSLO ON DECEMB' 10. 
field and Agricultural At the same ceremony in Oslo on December 10 Mr. Albert Luthuli received the 1960 peace prize and 


The Royal Machinery 
Earls Court from ber 4 to December 8. Lord day SB ng OO ey tt de ge te ded to the late Mr. Dag 
of the Royal ~J-J- \. Hammarskjoeld. Mr. Luthuli, a former Zulu chief, was wearing his tribal dress. 


LORD ROOTES (RIGHT), WHO IS PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE ROYAL SMITHFIELD 








A GREAT VIOLINIST TO RETIRE AFTER A CONVICTED OF CRIMES AGAINST HUMANITY: 
LONG CAREER: MME. GIOCONDA DE VITO. ADOLF EICHMANN. 
Madame de Vito, the Italian-born violinist, Adolf Eichmann, the former Gestapo 
who has lived in this coun y i ow colonel who has been on trial in Israel 
years and wh pS see’ Se i 
man, is to retire after forty 
a ler final 
be of the 
B.B.C. Television's 

Hall on Tuesday, January 2. 
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THE SERIOUS CRISIS IN KATANGA: 


ARMED KATANGAN SOLDIERS IN BATTLEDRESS OUTSIDE A HOTEL IN ELISABETHVILLE ON 
DECEMBER 6 DURING A LULL IN THE FIGHTING. 


KATANGAN TROOPS RUNNING FOR COVER AFTER THE U.N. FORCES HAD LAUNCHED AN ATTACK ON KATANGAN TROOPS SEEN IN ACTION BESIDE A TANK DURING FIGHTING ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF 


THEM IN ELISABETHVILLE ON DECEMBER 5. 


sseane 


+oey 
eanecaaeiaas 
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KATANGAN SOLDIERS FIRING FROM AN ARMOURED CAR AT U.N. TROOPS DURING THE 
FIGHTING WHICH TOOK PLACE IN ELISABETHVILLE ON DECEMBER 65. 


The latest outbreak of fighting started in Elisabethville on December 5 when 
United Nations troops broke a Katanga road-block on the road to Elisabeth- 
ville Airport. Mr. Brian Urquhart, of the United Nations, said that this action 
had been taken after} the Katangan Government had gone back on a former 
promise to take down its road-blocks. Ninety Gurkhas defeated about 130 
Katangan para-commands in the main battle. The next day the United 


SCENES OF THE BITTER 





KATANGAN TROOPS IN A CAMOUFLAGED TRUCK DRIVING THROUGH A STREET IN ELISABETHVILLE ON 


DECEMBER 6, THE SECOND DAY OF THE FIGHTING 


ELISABETHVILLE ON DECEMBER 6. 


ed 


A VEHICLE USED AS AN AMBULANCE ARRIVING TO COLLECT WOUNDED AFTER A U.N. SHELL HAD HIT 


A LORRY CARRYING KATANGAN SOLDIERS. 


Nations launched an air offensive against Katanga and destro four of 
President Tshombe’s aircraft on the ground at Kolwezi and cut the Elisabeth 
ville-Jadotville railway line. The next day the United Nations’ aircraft 
bombed fuel and ammunition dumps and Katanga radio called on the popu- 
lation to rise against the U.N. forces. President Tshombe, who had been in 
Paris when the fighting started, arrived back in Katanga the same day. On 


OUTBREAKS OF | 


I 
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IGHTING RECENTLY BETWEEN UNITED NATIONS AND KATANGAN TROOPS. 


IRISH TROOPS DISEMBARKING FROM A U.S.A.F. CLOBEMASTER TRANSPORT ON THEIR THE KATANGAN ARMY COMMANDER, GENERAL MOKE (IN UNIFORM) AND MR. KIMBA, THE FOREIGN 
ARRIVAL IN LEOPOLDVILLE TO REPLACE OTHER IRISH BATTALIONS. MINISTER, WITH TROOPS OF THEIR ARMY WHO WERE HANDED BACK AFTER CAPTURE BY THE U.N. 
; . , - yew . 
Ry CO ea 


. GURKHA TROOPS FORMING A ROAD BLOCK WEAR ELISABETHVILLE AIRPORT ON KATANGAN ARMOURED CARS FORMING A ROAD BLOCK IN ELISABETHVILLE ON DECEMBER §. THE 
DECEMBER 5. THEIR COMMANDER, COLONEL MAITRA, IS SEEN SMOKING A CIGAR. WHITE CROSS IS A KATANGAN SYMBOL. 


NUN BENDING OVER A CHILD ON AN IMPROVISED STRETCHER AS IT WAS BEING PRESIDENT TSHOMBE OF KATANGA POINTING OUT DAMAGE TO AN ELISABETHVILLE HOSPITAL SAID 
MOVED FROM THE QUEEN ELISABETH HOSPITAL—WHICH WAS UNDER FIRE. 


TO HAVE BEEN CAUSED BY FIRE FROM U.N. TROOPS. 

Government has been firmly behind the United Nations’ policy and actions; 
on December 10 members of a Katangan political party, Jeunesse, attacked 
the United States’ Consulate in Elisabethville. U Thant, the same day, said 
that the aim of operations in Katanga was not to smash its political leaders 
but “to regain and assure our freedom of movement, restore law and order and 
ensure that U.N. forces and officials in Katanga are not subjected to attack.” 


.N. Secretary-General, U Thant, for British bombs to be used in the Congo 
pperations and this request was granted at first, although with strong reser- 
ations, but it was later delayed after opposition in Parliament. On Decem- 

er 10 M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, sent a strong protest to U Thant 


December 8 the British Government received an urgent request from the | 
pbout what he called the “ bloody military operations” in Katanga. The U.S. | 





Sotheby's h 
og 


Fate Gall 


this 
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THE PICTURE WHICH MR. WILSON WAS AUCTIONING: CEZANNE’S “ NATURE MORTE: 


Sisley 
alden, £22,000 for a Jackson F ene i co0.000 for «| 


inter on December 6, some 
fetched easily the hi 
umier exhibition at 


other high prices 
F pt, or 10 portrait of Herw. 
“ Nymphéas.” 














ASSIETTE DE POIRES,” WHICH SOLD FOR THE TOP PRICE OF (87,500. 
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HIGH SALEROOM PRICES; A TRAIN CRASH ; 
AND A COMMONS WRANGLE. 


1ODAY S” SALE 
\ ot MAD 
itt ZOOM 

AND 
eTTID weet 
"i ALCTIONEER 


THE SAME SALE IS COMDUCTED NEXT DOOR, AS ANOTHER OF THE SOTHEBY DIRECTORS, 
MR. JOHN RICKETT, KEEPS IN TOUCH BY TELEPHONE. 


SOLD AT THE SAME AUCTION AT SOTHEBY'S FOR A WORLD RECORD PRICE FOR THE ARTIST: 
DAUMIER’S “UN WAGON DE TROISIEME CLASSE”—WHICH FETCHED (£37,000. 


THE JUMBLED CHAOS OF THE PADDOCK WOOD TRAIN CRASH, IN WHICH THE DRIVER OF THE DIESEL 


Early on December 8 a collision took place 


of the trains 
trapped 


WAS TRAPPED IN HIS CAB FOR FIVE HOURS. 


ypoomee ty tee pubphomyncnd = ny bee bg Gt 
was severely injured but was reported to be making a recovery in hospital. 


between two freight trains at Paddock Wood, Kent, one 
The 
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VARIOUS ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS; A RODENT AND REPTILE IN THE NEWS. 











TO BE BUILT FOR LAING ESTATES LIMITED: A NEW HOUSE FOR THE BRITISH COUNCIL LONDON THE CELL BLOCK OF A NEW PRISON AT HINDLEY, NEAR WIGAN, LANCASHIRE. THE FIRST FIFTY 
OVERSEAS STUDENTS CENTRE AND TWENTY-FOUR SELF-CONTAINED FLATS. PRISONERS ARE NOW SETTLED IN. 

An artist's impression of the proposed building which will be built by John Laing Con- Hindley Prison, which cost approximately £750,000, will be for young prisoners from the 

struction Limited at Nos. 11, lla and 11b, Portland Place, W.1. There will be four flats age of seventeen to twenty-one. The prison will have better conditions than most English 

on each of the second to seventh floors of the front wing, containing two or three bedrooms. prisons. It has had to face bitter opposition from people in the surrounding districts. 


THE LARGEST VIA- 


TER, YORKSHIRE. THE 
PRESTRESSED CON- 
CRETE STRUCTURE IS 
NEARLY 100 FT. HIGH 
AND 470 FT. LONG, 
SPANNING THE RIVER 

. IT WAS FOR- 


THE CROCODILE: PRE- 
SENTED TO THE 
QUEEN ON HER AFRI- 
CAN TOUR AS A 
PRESENT FOR PRINCE 
ANDREW. 
The baby crocodile is 
i ed at the Zoo- 
ogical Gardens, 
Regent's Park, where 


; bers. 


INCREASING IN NUMBERS IS THE COYPU: OVER 13,000 OF THESE RODENTS WHICH ATTACK 

CROPS HAVE BEEN KILLED IN THE LAST SIX MONTHS, IN NORFOLK ALONE. 
on the Gambia river, This pest is about 2 ft. and weighs between 20 and 25 Ib. The coypus were brought 
gave ‘‘ Mansa,” which to Britain for their skins thirty years ago. They have spread from East Anglia to 
may grow up to 16 ft., Suffolk, Essex, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Hertfordshire and one 
from a sacred pool. has even been seen in the Lake District. Over four hundred traps have been set for them. 
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HE THEATRE. 

















6 eee is the period between the lights 

when we wait for the holiday flares 
and for what someone called once “ the quips and 
gags and the corps-de-bally, the ageless stuff of a 
Christmas rally." There is something Victorian 
in the sound; I think of it the more, perhaps, 
because I have just been watching an amateur 
revival of Pinero’s farce, ‘‘ Dandy Dick ’’ (1887), 
with all its clustering Victoriana: its soliloquies and 
asides, its officers of ‘‘ the —th Hussars,” its groom 
and comic constable, its feudal atmosphere, 
and the favourite plot of dignity in a dither. 


As a farce it remains a masterly period piece. 
It is seventy-five years since the Dean moved out 
in a midnight storm—and on the stage of the Royal 
Court, of all places, a neighbouring forerunner of 
the present theatre—to administer a judicious 
“bolus” to the noble racehorse in his stable. 
The scene keeps its amiably portentous sense of 
fun. So does the “ regular, pure, simple English 
Evening at Home.”’ So does the 
reply of one sister to another who 
has suggested suicide: “‘ Brought up 


THE COMMON COURTESIES. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


I regard it now as one of “the common courtesies 
of everyday life "’ to thank John Wood—an actor I 
met firstasanO.U.D.S. Richard the Third—for play- 
ing a small crowd of characters so swiftly and so well. 


It must be among common courtesies of the 
waning year to thank various people for the pleasure 
they have given to me during the last twelve 
months: not so much players upon whom the 
burden of a night rested (for usually I discussed 
them at length at the time), but some of their 
colleagues whose work lingers yet. There was, for 
example, Ian Holm’s First Judge at the trial of 
Ondine in the Giraudoux fantasy as he delivered 
the third act speech with a haunted force. There 
were Robert Eddison and Peter Sallis in ‘‘ Master- 
piece,”” two of the Amsterdam critics, suitably 
stung wasps, in the Vermeer scandal; Gwen 
Watford as the loving, anxious Lady Percy in the 
Old Vic’s ‘‘ Henry the Fourth: Part One,”” Derek 
Godfrey as the coolly authoritative Prince Henri 


SOME ACTORS OF MERIT FROM 1961. 








actor was not given more to do in the 
Stratford season was a puzzle of a 

marked by odd misjudgments); John Standing’s 
young man of unflurried confidence in “ The 
Irregular Verb to Love,” the Hugh-and-Margaret 
Williams comedy that has rightly graced the 
Criterion for eight months; Michael Coles as a 
singularly dense youth, a fog over the Mersey, 
in Alun Owen’s “ Progress to the Park’’; the 
drive and spirit of Ronald Hines’s Laertes in 
the Oxford Playhouse ‘‘ Hamlet ’’; Ian Richard- 
son again, now as Catesby in the Stratford 
“Richard the Third”’; Jeremy Kemp’s man of 
the world in ‘“ Celebration,’’ with his all too 
precise knowledge of transport; Diana Rigg’s 
devoted Welsh girl in ‘‘ Becket’’; Charles Kay 
as the Pope who arrogantly writes off Martin 
Luther in the interval of a hunt; and Annette 
Crosbie in O’Casey’s “ The Bishop’s Bonfire ”’ 
(Mermaid) with a gleam and a flash exactly 
fitted to her author. 


More yet: the uncompromisingly 
chill Lady Capulet of Cherry Morris 





as we have been, that is out of the 
question.” And so, also, does the 
exchange between Georgiana and her 
baronet after the rescue of the Dean: 


GEORGIANA: ... Why, you were the 
man who hauled Augustin out of the 
cart by his legs ! 

Tristram: Oh, but why mention such 
trifles ? 

GEORGIANA: They ‘re not trifles. And |; 
when his cap fell off, it was you, ; 
brave fellow that you are, who 
pulled the horse’s nose-bag over my 
brother’s head, so that he shouldn't 
be recognised. 

Tristram: My dear Georgiana, these 
are the common courtesies of every- 





in ‘ Romeo/and Juliet” at Stratford ; 
Walter Hudd’s subtly balanced 
speaking of the Chorus (‘Cut is the 
branch that might have grown full 
straight ’’) in the Vic ‘ Faustus,” 
and Jane Downs as Blanch of Spain 
in the Vic “ King John”; Hugh 
Latimer’s wry expression in “ August 
for the People”’ at the Court; Harold 
Scott’s Senior Fellow, wisp in com- 
mand, turbulent shred, in “ The 
Affair ’’’; Paul Hardwick’s Stratford 
Roderigo, agreeably slow of apprehen- 
sion; the work in “‘ Teresa of Avila ”’ 
of two remarkable artists who have 
accompanied me through my play- 





day life. 





The company at the ever gallant 
Crescent Theatre in Birmingham kept 
us rather too conscious of its hard 
work; but there were performances 
—Allen Green’s, for example, as the 
troubled dignitary with the spire 
and the noble animal on his mind 
—that did have the expansive 
Pinerotic manner. Here, of course, 
I have to remember Denys Blake- 
lock at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 


going life, Nicholas Hannen and 
Ernest Milton; John Carlin, purring 











glumly as Witwoud in “ The Way 
of the World” at the Birmingham 
Repertory; a young actress, Dione 
Ewin, in the Hovenden’s “ A Man 
Called Dante ”’; William Fox’s world- 
ling, Cayley, in ‘“‘ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray”’ at the Pembroke, 
Croydon; Edward Underdown’s 
wounded Roman in the first scene 
of Sherriff’s ‘‘ The Long Sunset ”’ 
at the Mermaid; the poignant 





thirteen years ago, with his voice 
(as I said, in effect, at the time) 
pitched on a note of querulous fruiti- 





JOHN STANDING. 


JOHN NEVILLE. 








IAN RICHARDSON. 


Cassandra of Ruth Meyers in the 
Oxford “ Agamemnon” at the Vic; 
and one of the African dancers 








ness as of a slightly acid peach, and 
hisdecanal walka prim pattersuddenly 
pointed by the light fantastic toe. 


On the night before the amate.  ‘‘ Dandy 
Dick ” I had been at the Lyric, Hammersmith— 
and again I beg its pardon: the Lyric Opera 
House—for the performance of a revue called, 
shiveringly, ‘‘ Out of My Mind.”’ In practice there 
was nothing to shiver about except, possibly, the 
number of authors and composers, nearly a score 
of them, which made me think somehow of Vere’s 
description of the lark pie (in Pinero’s “ The 
Schoolmistress ”) as ‘ architecturally dispropor- 
tionate.”’ 


Inevitably, it is the trouble with any revue 
that the programme a week later is a dark problem. 

I am sure that, in this one, the various captions 
were informative on the night; now they do not 
_help me much. Still, I do remember Gillian 
Lynne’s song of “The Multi-Coloured 


performances in some of the smaller parts. i 
ohn Neville on account of his part in “‘ The Lady From the Sea.” 


This week John Trewin writes about some of the numerous actors who have given out- 
standing This year they include such a star as 


in “‘ The Devils,”’ Barbara Leigh-Hunt as Isabella 
in Webster’s “‘ The White Devil” at the Vic on a 
Sunday night, and—possibly out of place in this 
record, but for me an uncanny interpretation of a 
few lines—the acting of a major Old Vic artist of 
the immediate past, John Neville in “‘ The Lady 
From The Sea” at the Queen’s. Neville, a star 
in his own right, appeared as the Stranger. He 
might have been the very figure that so impressed 
Ibsen at a German revival: the long, lean man 
with the piercing eyes, and “splendid deep, 
quiet voice.” Neville, in his stillness and his 
vocal ground-swell, was a commanding figure: I 
shall always remember him. 


Many others: Ian Richardson’s dark, rigid Don 
John in “‘ Much Ado About Nothing ” (and why this 


from Senegal, unidentifiable by name, 
who helped to set the Prince’s alight. 
There are others—for my cry must 
be “ E. and O.E.”’—but it is pleasant, 
at least once a year, to lapse into catalogue and 
to remember, in common courtesy, those who 
gave delight out of all proportion to their oppor- 
tunities. 


Finally, we have to mourn this week the 
death of a legendary veteran, Bransby Williams, 
with the roll in the voice (like the cannon balls on 
an old thunder-run), the seamed face, and the 
splendour of carriage: he walks in the mind from 
seven or eight decades ago, a voice from a past 
nearly forgotten. It might be remembered that 
in 1923 he played Hamlet for a week at the Prince 
of Wales’s, Birmingham: he opened with “ To be, 
or not to be,” holding (with idiosyncratic vigour) 
that a man simply could not talk about “ the 
undiscoyered country, from whose bourn no 

traveller returns’ after he had seen the 





Bush,” Patricia Routledge as a young 
woman whose life had been rose-coloured 
until somebody broke the window, a 
comment on the West End vogue for the 
religious play, and a s thirty 
seconds in which a British labourer at the 
ticket-office demands a workman’s return 
to Nice. Various other things amused me, 
and the fact I recall so few of them does 
not detract from the impression of a gener- 
ally brisk night. Most revues, anyway, 
fade like breath on the window-pane. 





“DIE FLEDERMAUS” (Sadler’s Wells).—Wendy Toye’ 
Victoria Elliott. Conductor: Brian Balkwill. (December 7.) 
“TRIAL BY JURY” and “ H.M.S. PINAFORE” (Savoy).—Opening of the 
D’Oyly Carte season. (December 11.) 
“ TREASURE ISLAND” (Mermaid).—John Woodvine as Long John in the 
Christmas revival, directed by Colin Ellis. 
“THE CHERRY ORCHARD” (Aldwych).—Dame Peggy Ashcroft and Sir 
John Gielgud in Chekhov's play, directed by Michel St. Denis. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(December 13.) 


8 production, with 


(December 14.) 


Ghost. He was proud of this Hamlet; 
and I hope, though it survived for only 
a week, that obituarists will do him the 
courtesy of recording it in their last words. 





We regret that in our issue of November 25, 
in the lower left-hand caption of page 927 illus- 
trating “‘ The Silent Woman,” we stated that the 
centre character was Morbio, sung by Richard 
Lewis. The name of the character is, in fact, 
Tobias Razorblade, and the part was sung by 
Joseph Ward. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 128: CUDDLING A CODLING. 

















A TAME COD HAVING ITS BACK TICKLED IN A TIDAL 
FISH-POND AT PORT LOGAN, NEAR THE MULL OF GALLO- 
WAY; AND (RIGHT) THE SAME COD BEING FED. 


POEs Seteie See Seo Seay enting Cae ever te gute ant evtast at 

the cod needs to eat as well. For once, a cod is receiving the 

attention its noble family deserves, and in these photographs it is to 

being offered delicacies but also allowing its back 

some trout let themselves be guddled or stroked 

is happy scene is taking place in a tidal fish- 

Galloway at Port Logan; the pond was first 

1800 but it was damaged by a mine in 1939 and was 

public again until 1955. The pond contains many 

tame fish which poke their mouths out of the water as if about to 

speak oracular words like the fish in fairy stories. The fish in fairy 
stories, however, had a grievance since they were i 

or spirits all too conscious of having undergone an unwelcome 

transformation. In this pool the fish must be quite content enough, 

we hope, never to indulge in delusions about their status in society. 
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I HAVE been trying to work out the 
history, aetiology and psychological 
relevance of the connection between 
crime and the novel. (I know this sounds 
as if I had been spending weeks in a 
specialist library, but, of course, I have 


WANWANASANE NAR an nan 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


who spends all his life looking after 
three eccentric and utterly selfish sisters. 
Reality, and some bar-parlour romance, 
enter his life when he befriends the girl 
working at the local dairy, who is 
going to have a baby. Peter Farmer's 


SAR WRA We earn enencennd’ 





been doing nothing of the kind. All I 

mean is that I 've been wondering, rather lazily, 
about whodunits, and I use this pompous language 
as an awful—but, I fear, vain—warning to the 
“ too-clever-by-halfs”’!) To help me in my 
researches, I have before me two somewhat 
similar books, THE ConcisE ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
CRIME AND CRIMINALS, edited by Sir Harold Scott, 
the former chief of Scotland Yard, and an 
ENCYCLOP2DIA OF Murper, by Colin Wilson and 
Patricia Pitman. The competence of Sir Harold 
Scott in this field must be beyond question or 
cavil, and I can dismiss his book quite shortly by 
saying that it is all that you would expect from so 
distinguished an authority. There are excellent 
articles on criminal] records (fingerprints) and 
forensic science; on the comparative practice of 
various legal systems in certain fields of criminal 
law; on individual criminals, judges, barristers, and 
police chiefs; on famous cases, and even on crime 
fiction. I spent happy hours, neglecting all public 
and private business, with this volume. 

The second book interested me for quite a 
different reason. I wanted to know less what these 
two authors had made of their subject than why 
they had thought fit to make anything of it at all. 
In her lively apologia, Miss Pitman writes: ‘A 
year’s modern research in depth into the social 
habits of a class or neighbourhood could never 
yield as much vivid and accurate information as a 
single murder case."’ Very well—if that’s how 
you want it. Though it seems to me to be a form 
of singularly degrading intellectual snobbery to 
varnish over the morbid curiosity which lies at the 
base of all interest in murder and murderers with 
so orthodox a shibboleth of the new “ establisb- 
ment.’’ However, Miss Pitman’s theories—she 
discusses one or two others—are at least simple and 
clear. They make no attempt to blind the reader 
with science. Not so Mr. Colin Wilson. In what 
can only be described as a parody of his earlier 
manner, he throws about such names as Progoff, 
Gurdijeff, Ouspensky, Kierkegaard, Duerrenmatt, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, and Shaw. Stripped of all this, 
what Mr. Wilson tells us is that ‘‘ We must study 
criminals in order to know ourselves ’’—and he adds 
a potted guide to the development of his own philo- 
sophical researches concerning the nature of man. 

Of course, when one meets a title such as 
ARE THE RussIANsS TEN FEET TALL ?, one knows 
at once that the author—in this instance, Dr. 
Werner Keller—believes that they are not, and has 
not the slightest intention of allowing his readers 
to foster the illusion that they are. This proves 
to be the case. From the opening words of Con- 
stantine Fitzgibbon’s introduction, ‘ This book 
is part of the Cold War,” to the last short chapter, 
“The Way of Courage,”’ the author sets out a 
definite propaganda view. This is no less than 
that Russia has,never achieved anything for 
herself, but has always relied on the West for her 
ideas, as well as for her material and scientific 
advance. That is a soothing theory, but does it 
altogether hold water in the age of sputniks and 
50-megaton bombs ? Dr. Keller agrees that “* the 
Sputniks and Luniks are certainly notable technical 
achievements, in that they show the capacity of 
a totalitarian régime to concentrate all its brain- 
power and material resources . . . on a limited 
number of specialised projects.” But he adds: 
“The results of this total concentration of 
resources, manpower and material, in spite of the 
impression it managed to produce, should not be 
allowed to conceal one vital fact. The results 
achieved do not represent any genuine progress 
either in science or in industrial technique."” Yet 
this point of view is altogether too cosy for my 
sceptical mind—and I seem to remember reading 
that the Americans are far from sharing it. 

Just as I guessed the contents of Dr. Keller’s 
work from the title—though I dissent from some of 
his most important conclusions—so I knew exactly 
what I would meet within the pages of Musso.1n1, 
by Laura Fermi. And so it was. The conclusion: 
‘“* To-day Mussolini is the skeleton in the cupboard, 
a shameful incident in the history of a people,” is 
already foreshadowed in the introduction: 

This system, in which lies and arbitrariness had 
consciously or unconsciously been the norm, in which 
criticism and independent thinking had been suppressed, 
to be replaced by submission and hypocrisy, had left 
men disoriented, incapable of finding in themselves 
moral directives that would guide their actions. The 
young had known nothing but servitude, the old had 
slowly adapted to servitude. All had followed the will 
of one man who had dragged them along in the wild 
adventure that was his life. 


Was it worth dragging all this out again? I 
would emphatically say that it was not. There 
have been many better biographies of Mussolini 





than Laura Fermi's, and they should have been 
allowed to hold the field. 

This week seems to have been crowded with 
disappointments. There is a great deal too much 
platitude and repetition of the obvious in Sir 
Charles Webster’s THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
Diptomacy. On the other hand, the book con- 
tains some enjoyable historical essays, especially 
those concerning Palmerston and his relations with 
that extraordinary figure, David Urquhart. But 
I heave a heavy sigh over anyone who can write, 
in this year of Grace, about the Commonwealth: 

There is no other large association in the world 
whose members meet on such terms of complete 
equality and mutual confidence, and these ties are 
reinforced by strong economic interests 


DS cemeeameeens 
CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


OPING as I do with tens of thousands of game 
scores annually, why am I (you may wonder) 
rejecting this week all the master games and grand 
master games in my files, to put before you a game 
ag in the third division of a provincial chess 
ague four years ago? When you have played through 
it, you will wonder no longer. I don’t suppose either 
contestant will have another game like this, as long 





as he lives. 
TWO KNIGHTS DEFENCE. 
CorreriLy Overton COoOTTEeRILL OVERTON 
White Black White Black 
1. P-K4 P-K4 3. B-B4 N-KB3 
2. N-KB3 N-QB3 4. N-NS 


This move has inaugurated many a wild conflict 
—a book could be written about the Wilkes-Barre 
variation (4.... B-B4!? 5. Nx BP, Q-K2) alone. 

P-Q4 5.PxP N x P(?) 

This has long been considered faulty, in view of 

See y here. The sacrifice of a pawn by 
N-QR4; 6. ae, ay LL ag 7 
tivestad’ . weird 5. N4 has points, too t 
I have no space for ines here ! 
6. Nx BP KxN 7. @-B3ch Q-B3 
Sena? 08 oo bad ao 9, -,- Bikes 6 ee 
8. Bx Nch B-K3 9.BxN PxB 

White could now play 10. Q x and emerge a 
pawn up without a 4K. A Instead he 
development. to concede a dangerous lead in 


10. gx xP re 4 13. P-BS! Bx BP 

14. ie P(K4) K-B3 

iz. P-KB4 KS 15. P-KN4 K N4 
White’s next two moves are, of course, ridiculous. 
15. Rx Bich) on either move would have settled 
the issue. White, Black, and the spectators were 
probably in a state of dithering excitement by now. 

16. P dis ch? K-RS 20.RxBch KxR 
17. ad KxP!? 21. 


eeeed 


cnnnenannnnnnaunenuannnnnnssnnaueensennnesssanesunnensnseens 


eee aeSEYR SEBEY] vers’ dl vr.g STEER WENN 





" KR-Bich? 26. Rx Beh KxR 
27. Q-R1 mate 


Sains checks, three discovered checks and two 
cross-checks (one check answering another)! Not a 
bad tally for a 27-move game ! 





South Africa? Ghana? The Central African 
Federation ? Indeed, India? Really, Sir Charles ! 
Here at last comes a book which I misjudged 


by too hasty a glance at the title. Ernle Brad- 
ford’s THe Great SieGeE concerns that of Malta 
in 1565, not in the 1940s. This was certainly one 
of the great battles of the world. The Ottoman 
Turks of Soleyman the Great, who had fought 
their way to the gates of Vienna, needed, in the 
opinion of that great ruler, only to subdue Malta 
in order to complete the conquest of the Mediter- 
ranean. They were held in check by the greatest 
of all the Grand Masters of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, Jean Parisot de la Valette. Mr. 
Bradford tells a magnificent story magnificently. 

But I must get on to the novels. Do not miss 
H. E. Bates’s Tue Day or Tue Tortoise. This is 
a very short novel indeed, about an elderly drudge 


illustrations are mannered, but striking. 

French expertise on sex and the emotions can 
be very exhausting. In WonpeErFuL CLoupDs, 
Francoise Sagan analyses the neurotic jealousy of a 
rich American playboy for his French wife Josée 
Of course, this drives Josée into the adulteries of 
which he suspects her, and of which, until his 
suspicions became intolerable, she had not been 
guilty. All this takes place within two societies, 
that of Florida and that of smartly intellectual 
Paris. I really do not know which is the more 
false, boring, and horrid. If it were the author's 
intentions to produce these emotions, she has 
succeeded, in my case, beyond what she might 
have thought possible ! 

There is, I fear, something radically wrong with 
the Regency novels of Neil Bell—to judge from 
his latest, 13 Piccapitty. The history is good, the 
settings colourful, the movement sustained, the 
chief character (a brilliant physician whose foreign 
degrees earn him the enmity of his London 
colleagues) unusual and convincing. I think the 
trouble is that Mr. Bell tends to hand out large 
slabs of history by the somewhat jerky device 
of letters written from one character to another. 
And I think that the melodramatic end is altogether 
out of key with the rest of the book. But here is 
an author who is far from negligible. 

Rich Americans—here they come again !— 
are really much to be pitied. They are all neurotic, 
and when murder rears its ugly head in their 
household, their neuroses explode like rockets on 
Guy Fawkes’ night. That is what happens in 
Rae Foley’s It’s Murper, Mr. Potter !, a story 
of murder for power and money, with the stage, 
old liaisons and illegitimacy intervening. Had | 
met Mr. Potter before, I should no doubt not have 
found his friends’ continual cries of wonder that 
he is so often present at deeds of violence less 
boring and bewildering. 

To me, all Russian stories are the same story. 
This highly disputable statement is true (as the 
philosophers will not allow me to say) for me, and 
it rather spoilt my enjoyment of the seventh 
edition of WinTER’s TaLEs, edited by C. P. Snow 
and Pamela Hansford Johnson. There is a good 
deal of snow—(I beg Sir Charles’s pardon !)—on 
everyone’s boots, and old women die in friendless 
solitude. There are peasants who wrangle end- 
lessly in allusive language, students, soldiers, and 
(oddly enough) housemaids. And there are 
bureaucrats. No doubt Sir Charles's introduction 
should have helped me to be more appreciative, 
but it didn’t. 

My own photography being of the haphazard, 
holiday variety, I cannot criticise the DicrIOoNaRY 
or PHotoGRaPHy from a professional point of view. 
I am sure that many more absorbed amateurs 
than myself, as well as all true professionals, will 
welcome this new edition. But may I be allowed 
the tentative inquiry: Why should a book dealing 
so fully with all aspects of photography contain 
no photographs at all ? 

On the other hand, no one who has ever clicked 
a camera shutter can fail to be fascinated by 
CoLour Puotomicrocrapny, byC. H.S. Tupholme. 
I cannot do better than recommend readers to take 
a look at the colour prints also by Mr. Tupholme 
which appear on another page of this issue. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Tue Concise ENCYCLOPADIA OF CRIME AND 
Criinats, edited by Sir Harold Scott. 
(André Deutsch ; 508.) 

ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF MURDER, : Oy Colin Wilson 
and Patricia Pi (Arthur Barker; 30s.) 

Are THE Russians TEN ~ Tart? by Dr. 
Werner Keller. Translated by Constantine 
Fitzgibbon. (Thames and Hudson ; 35s.) 

Mussouini, by Laura Fermi. (University of 
Chicago; 42s.) 

Tue ART AND Practice or DipLomacy, by 
Sir Charles Webster. (Chatto and Windus; 
305.) 

THe GREAT SieGce, by Ernle Bradford. 
and Stoughton ; 25s.) 

Tue Day or THe Tortoise, by H. E. Bates. 
(Michael Joseph; 7s. 6d.) 

WonDERFUL CLoups, by Frangoise Sagan. 
(John Murray; tos. 6d.) 

13 Piccapitty, by Neil Bell. 
16s.) 

It’s Murper, Mr. Potrer!, by Rae Foley. 
(Hammond ; 12s. 6d.) 

Winter's TALzs, edited by C. P. Snow and 
Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Macmillan ; 18s.) 

DICTIONARY OF PHotoGrRapPny, edited by A. L. 
M. Pa lige B.A., MSc., Hon. F.R.PS., 
D.G.Ph. (llhiffe; 255.) ‘ 

CoLour PHOTOMICROGRAPHY, by C. B.S. 
Tupholme, F.R.M.S. (Faber ; 42s.) 


(Hodder 





(Alvin Redman ; 
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OME weeks ago | spent a most interesting day watching various versivns 
of the Land-Rover being put through their paces. Surely no vehicle can 
be better known, not only in Great Britain but throughout the world, for it 
has been used for so many purposes in so many lands. Its four-wheel drive 
and rugged construction make it a ‘‘ go anywhere ”’ vehicle, as has so often 
been demonstrated by numerous arch#ol ogists, explorers, big-game hunters 
and others whose interests lead them through desert sands and jungle swamps. 
It is a vehicle I know well and have often driven, and ridden in, and | 
have many times seen its prowess displayed by the enthusiastic members of 
the Land-Rover Owners’ Club in their driving competitions, in which a 
seemingly impossible course for wheeled vehicles 
is invariably made to look easy by the more 
skilful drivers 

Why then should | have found another 
day of Land-Rover demonstrations so in- 
teresting ? The reason is that a new 2}-litre 
Rover diesel engine was being introduced 
to replace the 2-litre diesel and various adap- 
tations of the basic vehicle for special purposes 
had been gathered together, providing a unique 
opportunity to see them in action. 

The new 2}-litre diesel follows the same 
basic layout and design of the 2-litre unit, 
but the increase in cylinder capacity to 
2286 c.c. coupled with some technical im- 
provements have resulted in 21 per cent 
more power being developed, from 51.2 b.h.p. 
at 3500 r.p.m. to 62 b.h.p. at 4000 r.p.m., 
while the maximum torque also shows a con- 
siderable rise, from 87 lb. ft. at 2000 r.p.m. 
to 103 Ib. ft. at 1800 r.p.m. The enhanced 
performance has had the effect of extending 
the speed range, and the Regular Land-Rover 
with the 7-ft. 4-in. wheelbase has a governed 
maximum speed of 60 m.p.h., as against 
524 m.p.h. The Long vehicle, with a wheel- 
base of g ft. 1 in. and larger diameter tyres, 
7.50 by 16 instead of 6.00 by 16, is governed 
to a maximum of 66 m.p.h. 

Actually the new diesel engine has the same 
bore and stroke, 90.475 by 88.9 
mm., as the petrol engine, but its 
compression ratio is 23 to I as 
against 7 to 1, and its speed range 
is sufficiently close to allow the 
same transmission units to be 
used. The main gear-box gives 
four forward ratios, of which 
third and top have synchromesh, 
and the transfer box gives a two- 
speed reduction on the output 
from the main box, so that 
altogether there are eight forward 
and two reverse gears. 

In addition to the gear lever 
on the main box there are two 
other gear levers, one with a red 
knob which the driver pushes 
forward for the high ratios, or 
pulls back for the low ratios, 
and the other with a _ yellow 
knob that the driver pushes down- 
wards if, while the high ratios 
are in use, he decides that four- 
wheel drive would be advant- 
ageous. When the red knob is 
pulled back for the low ratios 
front-wheel drive is automatically 
selected. 

Of some thirty differently- 4 
equipped Land-Rovers two in- me 
trigued me especially. One has 
the road wheels and tyres 
replaced by flanged wheels so that 


it can run on rails, while the other | 
is designed for road-rail use. This retains its normal wheels and pneumatic 


t ,8 rting and driving it on the rails, but has a pair of flanged guide 
pve 8 ohoad oa astern moaned on trailing arm suspension units with torsion 
bar springing. These wheels are lowered or raised hydraulically, so that transit- 
ion from road to rail, or vice versa, is — nes oe oe a 

ve the steeri ar locked in the straight ahead position for rail use, of course, 
— with the po —~ of British Railways they demonstrated their ability 
to travel smoothly on rails and to haul a number of heavy wagons. — 

For manifold uses on a farm or country estate the Land-Rover is well 
known, and its usefulness is increased if it has the optionally extra hydraulic 
winch with a maximum pull of 4000 Ib., or the capstan winch driven direct 
from the engine crankshaft with a maximum pull of 2500 Ib. Both these 
winches are primarily intended for self-recovery of the vehicle if it should 
get bogged down, but they i many possible applications. With a towed 





| 


ILLUSTRATED 





ONE OF THE SEVERAL FORMS OF WINCH AVAILABLE FOR THE L.4ND- 
ROVER: THE TRAILER WINCH, CAPABLE OF A PULL OF BETWEEN 
7000 LB. AND 10,000 LB. 


ANOTHER LIAND-ROVER ADAPTATION, EMPHASISING THE REMARKABLE TOUGHNESS OF THIS 
VEHICLE. COLONEL CLEASE DISCUSSES THE WIDE AND INGENIOUS NUMBER OF USES TO WHICH 
THE NEW LAND-ROVERS CAN BE PUT. 
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THE VERSATILE LAND-ROVER ; ROUGH DRIVING, AND RALLIES. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


trailer winch, which has its own speed reducing gear-box driven by a shaft 
from the rear power take-off of the Land-Rover, a pull of 7000 lb. can be 
exerted normally but with extra sprags a pull of 10,000 Ib. can be attained. 

Perhaps the most impressive display of the versatility of the Land-Rover 
was the Cuthbertson tracked conversion wading across the bed of a lake, 
inchés deep in mud and with steep banks. Four individual track assemblies 
are mounted on the standard axles, chain sprockets on which drive the tracks. 
The front tracks are controlled through the normal steering system, with 
power assistance. 

The Land-Rover is designed to travel over rough roads, or no roads at all, 
and it surprises many by retaining half-elliptic 
springs and axle beams, both at front and rear, 
instead of having independent suspension and 
swing axles. Accordingly its ground clearance is 
less adversely affected when it is negotiating a 
very rough and uneven surface, and it also 
has,a generous ground ciearance, 8 ins. for the 
Regular and 9} ins. for the Long. Now in the 
recent R.A.C. Rally, the tenth of the series, 
the special sections over the rough tracks on 
Forestry Commission lands, which Land-Rover 
drivers would think nothing of, caused all kinds 
of damage to the competitors’ cars—holes in 
engine sumps and petrol tanks, silencers and 
exhaust tail pipes torn off, and broken 
springs. 

Admittedly the rally cars were being driven 
as fast as the terrain would allow, so that in- 
evitably some suffered other mechanical damage, 
as well as crumpled wings and dented body 
panels, In fact, at places where the competitors 
might be expected to have a little time in hand 
there were panel-beaters busily knocking out 
dents and even painting their resultant handi- 
work, in order that the 300 marks penalty for 
damage to coachwork could be avoided. 

This raises the old and vexed question of 
whether organised assistance in rallies by crews 
of mechanics from the factories ought to be 
allowed, or not ? Of recent years it has become 
the accepted practice, but it used 
to be very much frowned upon, 
and in some events even officially 
forbidden under pain of disqualifi- 
cation. If organised assistance is 
allowed it is at least open and 
above board, but if it is officially 
forbidden it is virtually impossible 
for the rally organisers to ensure 
that it has not been secretly 
organised, 

But does it not seem to make 
a nonsense of an event if a penalty 
of 300 marks can be avoided by 
those who have laid on panel- 
beaters, or if mechanical damage 
can be made good by skilled 
mechanics who somehow happen 
to be on the spot and to have the 
necessary spare parts available ? 
It is not suggested that the results 
of the rally were actually affected, 
but they could have been. 

It used to be the practice in 
the Alpine Rally for the main 
units to be so sealed or marked at 
the inspection before the start 
that any replacement could be 
detected at the final inspection, 
and this was extended to wheels, 
tyres—which were branded with 
a hot iron in true Wild West 
fashion—and any spares that 
were carried, such as a petrol 
pump, shock absorber, or distri- 
butor, and which had to be declared. This very thorough identification 
of the components of competing vehicles made it virtually useless to arrange 
organised assistance, for there was little more it could do than the car crew 
itself should have been capable of. 

Rallies are most enjoyable events for the competitors, but are not always 
welcomed by those who reside in the districts through which they pass. Thus 
of late years many restrictions have been’ imposed on the big international 
events in Continental countries, and the R.A.C. is very concerned at the 
complaints made in this country by private residents and police authorities 
of noise and disturbance. On its own recent rally the course was carefully 
chosen to avoid centres of habitation and busy main roads, and, as the 
controlling body of motor sport in Britain, the R.A.C. is having to ask 
organisers of club rallies to carry out major re-routing in a number of 
instances. 
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Cooks Special Offer! 
2 WEEKS IN THE 


CANARIES 


FOR 75 GNS! 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


FLYING DIRECT BY 
‘VISCOUNT’ AIRCRAFT 


Here’s a really wonderful winter holiday for 
you—in the sunshine of the lovely Canary 
Isles. In mid-winter these colourful islands 
are at the height of their season, the magnificent 


LONDON NEWS 


Show your good taste this Christmas by giving 
Beefeater Extra Dry Gin. It’s the gift with the 
distinguished difference that gives so much extra 
pleasure. 

The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is the 
Burrough family’s method of distilling-the 140 
year old method that gives this de luxe gin its 
diamond brightness, velvet softness and subtle 


Give Beefeater by the bottle or by the case. It 
costs a little more - but generosity will never be 


more appreciated. 
41/- 


a bottle (including 10% surcharge) 


DecemBer 16, 1961 


scenery, the dazzling semi-tropical flowers, 
and the warm sun making the Canaries an ideal 
holiday paradise. You travel by special fully- 
pressurised ‘Viscount’ aircraft both ways, and 
your stay will be at a good hotel. There are 
frequent departures to choose from—Decem- 
ber 16, 30; January 13, 27; February 10, 24; 
March 10, 24; April 7, 21—and this 16 days’ 
holiday can be had for only 75 gns! 


-and turther afield- 


Here are three attractive winter holidays—escorted 


=] 3 =) 7 -W 
EXTRA DRY GIN 








— 
av en 


ESCORTED TOUR OF NEW ZEALAND 
ia Cape Town, visiting Wellington, Nelson, 
via own, on, 


aoe 


By sea both 
Fou Glacier, 
Rotorua, etc. Escorted t overiand 

December 30, 1961. 16 weeks holiday . 


ESCORTED TOUR OF INDIA 
sea both ways, via ta, Khetinand Said, nnd, Benares A ow Fer 


January 13, 1962. Ties 595 gne. 


COOKS 


%* Ask at any branch for a copy of our ‘Canary 
Isles’ folder; or, for details of escorted tours and 
other holidays, Cooks ‘Holidays Overseas’ booklet; 
oF or write Thos. Cook and Son Ltd., Dept. HO/1/KT, 
BE. Berkeley Street, London, W.1, or Dean and Dawson 


“he 
ALWAYS CARRY COOKS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


























BODEGAS: JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA - SPAIN 
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 There’s — 
no use talking- 
taste 


MACKINLAY’S 








“me 


— ———— 








Olivetti 
Lettera 22 


This year 
next 
always 





the family face another year, another month, 
another day without one. The Lettera 22, 
with all its slim, trim, lightweight elegance, 
its go-as-you-please, type-on-your-knees port- 
ability, is a serious asset, visible value for 
money. New keys, new colours, new carrying 
case, and many happy and useful new years. 





Independently 
blended and bottled 


through the ages 




















) 
Wonderful, wonderful Lettera 22. How can 
‘ 


by five generations 
of the Mackinlay 
JSamiuly 


MACKINLAY’S 


SCOTCH WHISKY Est 1815 





""opucr oF sort ut 
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ORDER jour made-to-measure 
ANTARTEX SHEEPSKIN JACKET 


TO BE DELIVERED DIRECT 
to you 


FACTORY FRESH. 


@ On oo“ at the 
Ritz Hotel London, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York 


City. 
@ jackets from 124 gns. 
@ ? coats from 154 gns. 


(pp. + ins. $/-) 


@ Stock sizes or made to 
measure. 


@10 different Colours of 
leather. 

@ Direct from shane to you 
saves at least hal 

@ Particulars and nd Antartex 
Sheepskin sent on request. 

@ White, brown and mottied 
natural fur. 

@ Money-back guarantee. 


@ Delivery against bank refer- 
ence, cheque or cash. 


@ Hand-sewn slippers 21/6 
(p.p. + ins. I/-) 
@ Also Men's Jackets from 
184 gns. 


@ Excellent dry-cleaning—I} gns. 
(inc. p.p. + ins.) 


* 


ANTARTEX SHEEPSKIN 
is obtainable only direct from us by 
Mail Order or at our Factory 
Showroom 


TEL: ALEXANDRIA 2393-4 


DONALD MACDONALD 
(Antartex) Ltd. (Dept. I.L.N.) 
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Charm inaghite- 


WINTER 
HOLIDAYS 


"AUSTRIA 


Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 


DeceMBER 16, 1961 



























There is only one proper blending 
of Benedictine’s exquisite flavour 
with Cognac’s superb dryness. 

It is achieved in Benedictine’'s 
own bottled B 4 B, 

made at Fecamp, France. 

The result is perfection .. . 
always uniform, always delicious. 


IN THE BOTTLE WITH THE GOLD SEAL 








By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sona Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... 


F you know just how good a 
I Sherry can be . . . if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 
enough in body, just dry enough 
for the most discriminating palate, 
there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecq’s “ La Ina”. 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 
They are among the finest in the 
world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 


centuries. 








Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only ) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
ites 


-for the sweeter pala 
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Delightful 
thought-— 


A very distinguished gin 
in a very distinctive bottle 


~~ duMAURIER 
; for 
Christmas 


Ideal gift 
50 or 100 du Maurier Cigarettes 


in attractive Christmas Pack 


du MAURIER L—_ ——— 
THE FINEST FILTER TIP CIGARETTE SEAGERS OF LONDON GIN 


J 


; 
‘ 
H 
: 


—— AAAS AA Ae CORR A ANNeteeNeetenenetaenese—n Sennen NRRRRARRRRRRRhannnenniinennnnenennenennarenunesensenateumeenenns<seeseneuee 
Y.—This iodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
CONDITIONS Of — —_ ae way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
—_ disposed > of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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ADAMAY 


en | Haig in every y Home «« 


* SS 


. Wishing you a merry Christmas 
one and a prosperous New Year! 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING WITH A PLUS: Christmas Pudding with the 
added delicious flavour of Haig. Simply place pudding on a warm dish when 
cooked, decorate with holly, pour over Haig Scotch Whisky and ignite. 


“AIG? ‘GOLD LABEL’ 
dn, 1 tags,” Price = 
+ "iy e 10°, surcharge 
Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig  /,“sisrscsm [ities ais 
Ke - Half Flasks 21/9 
CAL Pe Quarter Flasks 11/2 
AA ro) 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE y Sets Miniatures 4/3 


AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES = 





SOBRANIE 
}LACK RUSSIAN 





ON EARTH 


Christmas Eve—and a child dreams of the excitement to come. 


the elegant cigarette 


First made for an ex-Grand Duke 


from the court of St. Petersburg Gaily wrapped parcels . . . cheerful crackers . . . the tinsel-strewn 
from rarest oriental leaf tree. Won’t you help us to make that dream a reality for all the 

i children in our care? At this the season of goodwill we ask you to be 
In boxes of 12 and 25 especially generous so that they, too, will enjoy a Happy Christmas. 


{ Don’t let us disappoint them. 


Sobranie Please send a donation to: 


seine Black Russian | DR. BARNARDO’S 
Ae | nary tte se Sobranie Limited - 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 HOM ES 





cre 7 | 92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway. London, E./ 1856 





land fet Pi Ltd., 88-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.!, and Published Weekly at the office of The Illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2 
Printed in England by, eres "Re istered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kin and to Canada by Magazine Post. Second-Class postage paid at New York, New York. Agents for Australasia 
Gordon and Gotch Ltd. Benches Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; “Cheri stchurch, Wellington, Auckland. and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania, 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





Paul 


Gallico 
I wenty stories 


CONFESSIONS 
OF A 
STORYTELLER 


(21 





Christmas Gifts 





John 


Masters 
his best seller 


[HE ROAD 
PASI 
MANDALAY 


(21/-) 





Christmas Gifts 





Ronald 
Searle 


has_ illustrated 


\ 
CHRISTMAS 
CAROI 


(21/-) 





Christmas Gifts 





Richard 
Gordon 


his new novel 


DOCTOR 
ON 
PFOAST 


(13/6) 





(qi 
() MICHAEL JOSEPH 








Retiring ? 


It’s cheaper in the 


ISLE of MAN 


@ No Death Duties 

®@ No Surtax 

® Low Income Tax 

@ Mild Climate 

© Wonderful Scenery 


© 30 minutes by air 
(from Liverpool) 


Wustrated Brochure From 
G. K. Kermode, 
13 Victoria St., Douglas, Isle of Man 
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/ Lot 


Peo 


Only Fi restone make 


‘ae 


THE MOST TALKED-ABOUT REAR-WHEEL TYRE 





Feel safer—be safer—on Firestone Jown 


Pintail 


THE SHERRY FOR DISCERNING PALATES 


One of the most satisfying joys in life is 
to be judged a connoisseur by c« 
Pintail Sherry confirms your respect for 

mpliments your taste, flatters 


ynnoisscur©s, 


fine wine, Co 
your friends and pleases your palate. 


In case 
please write to us 
helow 


of difficulty about supplies, 
at the address 


PINTAIL SHERRY 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 

Established 1800 
















| THE FIRST AND FINEST REAR enn a TYRE 





_(WILDSMITH) 


ESTABI 





»AHED 184 


i 6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S o> 







LONDON 5S.W.1 


READY TO WEAR 
£l1.11.0 


BROCHURE AND SELF- 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 
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- as el / F 
AG ae Joarteld 
_ CORDON BLEU — 
futite b>  Cegnat 


THE TEST OF TIME — THE TEST OF A FINE COGNAC 








